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A HANDFUL OF CITY ToPIcs. 
A PROFITABLE use, we fancy, can be made of a 
column or two, in disposing of sundry city 
subjects, which are constantly “ coming up” in 
letters from correspondents, conversation, and 
the daily newspapers. They arise without any 
special order :— 


EVERY DAY WONDERS, 


The same week with the account of the 
opening of the Crystal Palace and the exhibi- 
tion of the products of the world’s industry, 
comes the celebration, at home, of the trium- 
phant conclusion of a t scientific enter- 
prise, the completion of the Erie Railroad, 
which is hereafter to be one vast permanent 
link of the peaceful chain of intercommunica- 
tion which is binding the ends of the earth to- 
gether. Such wonders come thronging upon 
us in so rapidly renewed succession that the 
prodigies of a few years since are the hardly 
noticed events of to-day. The discoveries of 
magnetism, the progress of steam, the conquest 
of new powers of nature, the colonization of 
the Pacitic, the ocean voy of the world 
upon which ships now wet forth from New 
York as frequently as a short time since they 
crossed the Atlantic—these are the familiar 
paragraphs of our newspapers—too familiar to 
call forth any longer everi the proverbially 
ready hyperbole of the American press. We 
have supped full with sublimities. The wea- 
ried mind will he driven to seek its novelties 
in the seemingly paltry and insignificant ; but 
even there we know not what wonders may be 
lurking—how soon dulness may be changed to 
gnate A few dabs of ink from a wooden 

lock set on foot a revolution for the world; 
the philosophy of a tea-kettlé opens the still 
expanding miracle of steam; a few bits of 
glass iron, spears by the sleeve of Mr. 
Paxton, outrival Aladdin’s magical fairy struc- 
ture. It is something to live in such an age 
and look around. uld the American but 


carry over San Francisco, or Dunkirk, or the | pe 


Pacific (the ocean or the steamer) and exhibit 


them in his ent of the Industrial 
Exhi he pis of the Indu 


























































| of all modern society—the point we seek to 
get at, is this—that men who have small 


NAMES OF STREETS. | 


The method of distinguishing by numbers | 


the avenues, and the streets above Houston, is | raster gerditie te tenn te tain es 4 
pegenny: the bent ever cavined for a terge ey | expected profits of his bedately and to make 


—for practic s—aand if the same plan | d : : 
BI ip Wigty a pa practicable he his crediiors contribute to his extravagance d 
, “ | and that of his household—in other words no 4 


streets below, it would promote exceedingly : ; 
the convenience of all interested, But it seems | 8" hasa right to spend a dollar before he has 


that all do not think so, and that petitions have earned a dollar. 
URGENCY OF TRADE. 


been presented to the Common Council to | 
give names to all the streets and avenues now; Nothing so sharpens the ingenuity of the 
distinguished by numbers, and that the names trading faculty as the competition of a great 
so to be given are such as to show in full) city. In towns and villages the tradesman is 
relief the vain-gloriousness so ofien cast into | willing to stand out his barrel or unfurl his 
the face of the people of this country, calico as a simple statement that he has certain | 
{t might be supposed that there was no chance | articles on sale ; but in the rush and rivalry of a 
of success for so vain a project, but as the | a metropolis we have, instead of a single bar- a 
Common Council once seriously entertained | rel, a pyramid; in the place of one stripe of 2 
that of enlarging the Battery, there seems to ‘calico. the whole street is bannered, like a castle 
be no other security against such acts of folly | in a state of siege, from roof to cellar. Among 
than incessant animadversion and protest. _ the sharpest practitioners of the arts of trade 
Anything rather than the servileemployment | are our quick-fingered friends in Chatham 
of foreign names for our own particular streets | street. They keep up at even pace with the 
here in New York. Was there ever anything | march of improvement. We remember the 
more absurd than calling part of this Islan , time when they were content to occupy their 
afier little sections of London,—Greenwich !! shops in peace like other plain-dealers, selling 
Another part Chelsea? Abingdon Square?) and bargaining, jn the usual way, from behind 
Albion Place? London Terrace? and all that the counter. After that they removed to the 
fanfaronade of affveted and borrowed titles. | doorway, on the look-out for custom, where 
Strangers visiting us must think we are stillan| they paused fora time. Then, pricked on by 


English colony. Is there not brain enough in| the spirit of eager emulation, they took pos- 
session of the stoops—then the walks—up 


Ameriea to name a street properly, without 
begging or borrowing from the London Diree-| and down which they marched with the ac- 
tory? | tivity and steadiness of tried sentinels. A step 
| further, and they laid violent hands on passers- 
| by, and almost dragged them within their dens, 
Of one hundred men, it would be safe, we | to make them purchase whether they would or 
think, to assert, that at least seventy-five have | no. And with all these acts, the kingdom of 
a strong desire to be possessed of worldly | Old Clo’ is spreading itself through our metro- 
goods and property: in a word, to be rich.| polis. Formerly, with something of a modest 
Of these seventy-five, in our active and | retirement, they were content to dwell in the 
ready-witted American population, it would! yalley of Chatham street, and to cultivate their 
rarely happen that one was entirely want-| whiskers on that somewhat swampy bottom. 
ing in faculty or diligence—and yet few,| Now grown bolder and more powerful, they 
up to middle age, acquire a competency,| push their way northward, and climbing the 
or, in gion to fortune, accomplish their | declivity, are actually possessing themselves of 
wishes, an any man give us the philo-| that stronghold of the second-hand furniture 
sophy of this frequent result? It appears to dealers—Chatham Square—and pressing on 
us to lie ina very small compass. There is} up the long perspective of the Bowery. There 
in every community a number of persons deter-| js a promise (from these circumstances and 
mined not to labor, who lend their whole inert} their active course of proceeding) that the Is- 
energies to the reversal of the order of scrip-| raelites may yet recover their ancient power, 
ture, ta the sweat of thy brow shalt thou| and make a new Jerusalem of the Empire city. 
live.” They resolve, and maintain their reso-|- We have been prompted to this line of spe- 
lution with calm and stubborn uniformity to! culation by observing an omnibus driver—for 
the end of their days, not to sweat; but to | the first time in all our travels in the street— 
“keep cool,”—and let others do the hard work urgently, as he coursed close to the curb, in- 
in the heat of the day. Characters of this viting a gentleman to take a séat in his vehbitle. 
stamp are to be found in every town, village, A new line, conflicting with his, had just been 
city, and district in the country. put in motion; and new emergencies require 
And how do they live? Simply by using) new vigor, in statesmen as well as in omnibus 
others. Either by getting possession of their | drivers, 


property, without paying for it, on a false = 
‘oredlit, “a by brisigin others in, by way of | ABSURDITIES OF CERTAIN MODERN THEORIES 


WHY MEN DON’T GET RICH. 











loans and endorsements, to pay their debts. 
In a word, diligent Americans fail to grow 
rich, at least to secure a competency—by not 
collecting the debts they have earned in their 
calling, or by having to pay the debts of other 
le. These are the two fruitful sources of 
all the failures of the country :—Do we argue, 
therefore, against loans and credits? In one 
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form and another they are the bond and basis 





BY TAYLER LEWIS. 
L 
SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS—IROCESS OF DIS- 
COVERY—-METHOD OF THE OLD GREEK GE- 
OMETRY. 


EryMoLocicaLLy regarded,the words 
and analysis may be said to define themselves, 


* Reprinted from the April No. of the Princeton Review, © 
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The one is a separation, a taking apart, the 
other a putting, or binding together. And yet. 
like other terms, which are the converse of 
each other, they may be and often are, both 
mentally and practically interchanged. What 
is synthesis, when viewed under one aspect, is 
analysis when regarded under another. What 
is analysis practically, becomes synthesis theo- 
retically. What is analysis chronologically, 
or in the order of time, becomes synthesis logi- 
eally, or in the order of ideas. The process 
from particulars to universals experimentally! 
is often the index of just the reverse proceed- 
ing in the operations of the mind. For exam- 
ple, the analysis of water outwardly, into the 
elements oxygen and hydrogen, may be the 
mere proof of the assumed mental synthesis. 
Again, they necessarily imply each other. 
Every true view of a whole, as a whole, im- 
plies some scientific consideration of parts, re- 
garded as parts of that assumed whole; and 
every scientific examination of parts, as parts, 
implies some consideration of a whole, as the 
whole of which they are parts. In other words, 
not only does every true theory imply some 
induction, but every sound induction implies 
some a priori view (a priori we mean in re- 
spect to this particular induction) to make that 
induction rational instead of arbitrary or 
nakedly empirical. 

These terms, too, often seem to change 
places according as they are used in respect to 
the acquisition, the holding, or the imparting of | 
knowledge. What comes to us analytically, is | 
retained in the mind, and given forth from it in 
the synthetical form. Again, that which is 
taught to us as synthesis, takes its place after- 
wards in the mind analytically; but even the | 
more accurately and scientifically according to | 
the wholeness and completeness of the first 
synthetical view. 

To give some examples of these seeming | 
paradoxes, we may be said to know water, as 
a matter of sense (or as far as sense ulone can | 
be called knowledge), before we know hydro- 
gen and oxygen; but without in Some way | 

nowing the latter, either from outward in-| 





merely. In this way, too, the teacher natu- 
rally communicates his knowledge to other 
minds. If not, then each subsequent scholar 
must be supposed to learn it for himself, through 
the same groping process, partly experimental, 
partly @ priort, or, in other words, through suc- 
cessful accidents and shrewd guessing. If, on 
the other hand, to avoid this, the discoverer or 
teacher proveeds to communicate it to others 
in some so called analytical way, supposed to 
present a resemblance to the mode of original 
investigation, it will be found, on close exami- 
nation, to be really nothing of the kind. It is 
all a mere pretence, a sham proceeding. The 
pretended practical analysis is all very well, as 
representing some interesting facts in the 
mental process of discovery, but it assumes all 
along, and is known to assume, both for 
teacher and scholar, the very result of syn- 
thetic truth to which it is supposed to lead, 

It may be seen from this, how these two 
terms, although in themselves as distinet as the 
two poles of a magnet, may be confounded, 
and even mistaken for each other, according as 
they are viewed from this or that stand-point. 
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thus coming to it by due inheritance from the 
common mind of the race. In other words, 
truths first eome to the young mind as synthe- 
ties, that is, added or imparted truths of au- 
thority and faith, transmitted from older and 
wiser persons, who know more, or are supposed 
to know more, than their pupils, and which are 
afterwards to be so explained, and philosophi- 
eally investigated, that they become in the 
second place, truths of reason and science, in 
their highest and strictest sense. 

The idea may be illustrated by an example 
drawn from the mode of the old geometry, as 
distinguished from that of the modern French 
analytical mathematics ; which however, we do 
not at all travel out of our way to condemn as 
employed in the higher calculus, although we 
might think that it is sometimes too early in- 
troduced into the more elementary stages. In 
the old Greek geometry, the proposition to be 
learned (which is strietly a conclusion) is pre- 
sented first in the text; then follows a s‘ate- 
ment of the general conditions with reference 


‘to the particular diagrams with which they are 


illustrated; or, in other words, the general 





It is in this way that analysis becomes some- 
times but another word for synopsis, whilst 


/more easy comprehension. 


truth reduced to a particular case or figure for 
Next comes the 


synthesis is confounded with analysis, because | demonstration, or the exhibition of the link by 


it is applied to express the combined result of 
analytical experiment. 


Without, however, any further attempt at | 


distinction, it will be best to confine the atten- 
tion to some precise definition of the terms 
in their application to methods of instruction, 
and as they will be used in subsequent re- 
marks; although we are aware that from the 
peculiar nature of the ideas, some might be 
inclined to take them in a manner directly the 
reverse. The great object is to be clearly un- 


derstood, and in such a way as to avoid all 
_metaphysical difficulties that might arise from 


the inversion, or rather the conversion of the 
terms, 

We may say, by way of preface to such 
definition, that one great characteristic of the 
present day, is the attempt, whether successful 


which it is connected with previous proposi- 
tions, and thus bound firmly to what was pre- 
viously in the mind. In this way there is 


‘finally established and made the mind’s own, 
_ what was before received as a truth of author- 
ity to be proved or tested, not discovered for 


the first time. Such a pretence of discovery 
would be an unreality, a sham, unworthy the 
dignity of science, and rather enfeebling the 
mind (us every mock process must) for that 
real analysis and discovery in which the stu- 
dent may be called to exercise himself when 
he reaches the boundary of the really unknown 
(that is, as yet unanalysed by any mind, or 
| brought within the inclosures of known truth), 
and for which previous and accurate knowledge 
is the most thorough and effective prepara- 


. tion. 
i 

. . . . ' 
or not, at something more philosophical in edu- | 


Jt might be interesting to trace the process, 


struction or otherwise, we cannot be said to} cation than has heretofore been thought of. could we do so, through which Pythagoras, or 
know water as matter of science. The origi-/ Hence the great number of new books to whoever he was that first discovered the pro- 
nal discoverer may have suspected something, | which peculier views, or what were supposed | position generally known as the 47th of Eu- 


that is, may have had a half formed 4 priori! 


view ; or it may have been the result of a 
blind chance experimenting. On the first sup- 
position, there must have been an assumed 
mental synthesis of some imperfect kind, to 
which the mind somehow groped its way, and 
which led to the practical analysis. So that 
this method must be supposed to have some 
00 even in the original discovery of truth. 

here must have been, even here, a mental syn- 
thesis, or assumption of antecedent elements, 
to give any cause, or motive, or reason, for the 
names analysis. In other words, there must 

ve been some grouping together in the 
mind, before there could have been any rational 
attempt at an experimental separation. 

This, we have said, is, to some extent, the 
case, even in the original investigation of truth, 
or the order of discovery, where analysis is 
admitted to be the main, if not the only mode 
of proceeding. But in stating that knowledge, 
even to itself, the mind reverses the process, if 
it would follow the order of nature. It takes 
the constituting elements (in the example just 
cited) as something antecedently known, and 
thus combining them in the thought, enunei- 
ates the proposition that they constitute water ; 
or if it chooses another form, the definition of 
water 4s compoged of them, which is now known 
synthetically, a8, to some extent, on object of 





the mind, and not, as before, of the sense 


to be peculiar views, have given rise. ence, 
too, the various methods of teaching, with their 
high sounding titles. We have, for example, 
‘ the inductive system,’ the ‘ productive system,’ 
the ‘ analytical system,’ the ‘ development sys- 
tem,’ the ‘self-educating system, &e. e 
have ‘ mental arithmetics,’ and ‘ mental alge- 
bras, and ‘self-teaching English grammars,’ 
and ‘ self-developing moral philosophies, and 
‘ objective ’ this, and ‘ subjective’ that, in ways 
too long to enumerate. We would endeavor 
to view them all in their relation to the two 
terms to which attention has been called, and 
“hyn a series of general remarks, which may 

e applied to instruction of every kind, moral 
or scientific, and of every degree, from the 
primary school to the college. 

In the one mode, then, or that which we 
have chosen to style the synthetic, and for 
which we beg permission to express a decided 
preference, knowledge first comes to the scholar 
as announced from the lips of the teacher, or 
from the text-book in the form of a conclusion 
given, or of a distinct a priori proposition (that 
is @ priori to the learner), which is first to be 
taken as true, or received by faith on the au- 
thority of the teacher or the book, then inves- 
tigated, ihen proved, then understood, that is, 
seen in its true connexion with other truths 
previously learned, and then laid up in the in- 
dividual mind, among its own lawful stores, as 


| It may 


clid, arrived at the result. We may be quite 
certain that it was not in that perfectly logical 
_ order, by which it is approached in the Elements. 
ve been through much guessing, or 
_ confused insight just enough to give a strong 
seams 8 of the truth, and yet unable for a 

ong time to connect it with previous acquisi- 
tions. It may have been aided by a crude ex- 
perimenting, assuming the truth for that pur- 
| pose as a temporary hypothesis, although as 
yet upproved. There may have been even a 


} 
! 


resort to actual measurement, and imperfect 
| trials of various kinds, both practical and theo- 


retical, until finally, after much groping in this 
way, although with strong assurance of some- 
thing to reward the search, the hidden connect- 
ing links were seen, and the position to which 
the soul had thus, as it were, reached out in 
advance, is at length apprehended, made fast, 
and firmly bound to the previously known ; 
that is, to that which had itself before this been 
thus vaticinated, and secured, and bound fast in 
like manner. Then might have been raised the 
ery of Eureka, for then was found not the lost, 
but what had previously been lying in the 
chaos of the mind’s unread thoughts, dimly 
apprehended, and obscurely seen, until brought 
at last into the clear light of its connexion 
with other truth. It is first guessed, (we use 
this term not as excluding reason, but as im- 
plying a demi-conviction of some ratio or rea- 
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nnn 
son not yet clearly traced) then assumed as a 
oye from whence to reason back, until 
by reaching in this way some previously known 
and fixed position, the guess at last is verified. 
It may have been that in the mind of the 
first geometrical explorer, the greatest part of 
the previous propositions in the first book of 
the Elemente, had been thus, one after another, 
brought in to make a bridge ftom this great 
suspected truth to the elementary axioms and 
definitions from which it seemed to stand at so 
great a distance; and thus this theorem, so 
important in all other applications of the ma- 
thematies, may have been the suggestive mother 
of that whole system of geometry, which has 
come down to us under the name of Euclid 


This, or something like this, may have been 
the order of geometrical discovery; and yet, 
except as a problem of interest in mental phi- 
losephy, it would be very unwise to attempt to 
teach geometry in the way in which Pythago- 
ras, and Euclid, and Archimedes, and Descartes, 
may have discovered it, and not in the way in 
which they afterwards scientifically arranged it, 
making of it a logical harmony far more im- 
portant and interesting than the mere amount 
of mathematical knowledge conveyed, and pre- 
senting the eternal truths of space and figure 
in that perfect order in which they are ever 
seen by the perfect mind, instead of that in 
which they were reached by the groping human 
intellect. 

And here, although it may seem a digres- 
sion from the main subject, we cannot refrain 
from expressing regret, that this great excel- 
lence of the old Greek geometry, its perfect 
logical harmony, has been so much sacrificed 
in methods aiming rather at what is compara- 
tively of secondary importance, the mere 
amount of mathematical knowledge, and the 
shortest methods by which it might be reached. 
We may smile at the apparent simplicity of 
some of the more elementary propositions in 
Euclid; teacher and scholar, in their impatience, 
may pass them by with affected contempt ; the 
rigid adherence to a certain order may seem an 
unnecessary restraint; and yet we may well 
doubt, whether some of the profoundest mo- 
dern developments of the analytical caleulus 
required higher power of mind, logical and 
metaphysical, as well as mathematical, than 
were called out in the construction of that 
most splendid synthesis of the human intellect. 
How much may even the sublime structure of 
the modern mathematics, ever rising higher and 
higher into the illimitable relations of space 
and quantity, be indebted for its sccurity and 
fair proportions to the strength of the founda- 
tion, which was so rapidly laid by the Grecian 
mind. Archimedes is mainly known from the 
semi-fabulous stories of Plutarch respecting 
his machines ; to the scholar and the historian 
of science, the chief interest respecting him 
will ever come from the deep mason-work of 
his conical and spherical geometry. Among 
the changes in modern education, there is no 
one, we think, more questionable than the 
substitution of Legendre for Euclid. One 
great end of mathematical, and especially of 

eometrical study, is almost wholly lost by it. 

e logic, which led to that most perfect idea 
of synthetical truth, seems to have formed no 
part of the Frenchman’s plan. Shouid it, how- 
ever, be thought to betray a want of modesty 
for one who is not a mathematician to make 
some of these declarations; we can only plead 
the relations of the subject to other depart- 
ments of education. There is much more than 
4 mathematical interest involved. It reaches 








branches of mathematical science, all deference 
would be shown to those whose peculiar de- 
partment of knowledge it may be said to be: 
yet even here, the opinion may be modestly 
azarded, that something of a more syntheti- 
eal nature, consisting of texts, and proposi- 
tions, and formal rules in place of mere sym- 
bolical formulas, and also, to some extent, 
geometrical illustrations, might be of service 
to the student in some parts of these difficult 
branches, especially at the commencement. 
They might give him clearness and solidity 
when he comes afterwards, in the more intri- 
eate winding of the labyrinth, to turn himself 
through necessity to the tort and firm, yet 
slender thread of analysis. The old geometry, 
and indeed all synthetical science, as we have 
defined it, may be said to have length, breadth, 
and depth. The analytical mathematics may 
be compared to an endless line of truth stretch- 
ing on to infinity, taxing by its exceeding sub- 
tlety the highest powers of the human mind, 
and yet leaving behind it no satisfactory rest- 
ing places or landmarks of thought, because 
of its becoming ever more and more attenu- 
ated, and more and more abstracted from all 
outward application or illustration. A few 
only of a very peculiar order of mind (and 
that we have admitted to be of the highest 
rank) can ever expect successfully to pursue 
it. To the ordinary scholar, and even to most 
of those who are supposed to possess a re- 
spectable mathematical genius, the higher analv- 
sis is like the elue of the labyrinth to which 
we have already alluded. ‘They will barely be 
able to follow it, and when it brings them out, 
they hardly know where they have been, or 
through what definite localities and deductions 
they have arrived at the terminus to which they 
seem to have been conducted. 


THE HOME AND MARRIED LIFE OF WORDS- 


WORTH, 
BY DR. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. 
Two chapters from the “ Memoms or Wit- 
L1aM WorpsworTH,” iinmediately to be issued 
from the press of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, un- 
der the superintendence of the Poet’s Ameri- 
can correspondent, Prof. Henry Reed, of Phi- 
ladelphia. The work, it should be remarked, 
is in the strictest sense a Memoir, and is 
chiefly an illustrative commentary upon Words- 
worth’s writings. As such it exhibits the 
highest form of personality, while its calm les- 


sons of wisdom breathe peace upon the trou- | 


bled and hot haste of the world—a ministry, 
which, if it yielded no other should make this 
book, as it will and must be, dearly prized. 


RYDAL MOUNT. 


Two years and a half have passed away 
since the dictation of the autobiographical 
notes which have been insérted in the forego- 
ing chapter. The voice which uttered them is 
still. The Poet fell asleep in death, and was 
buried in peace, by the side of his beloved 
et es Dora, in Grasmere churchyard. 

e 


re the present labor begins; and I sit | 


down to perform it in the Poet’s own abode. 
Rypat Moun is now clad in all its summer 
beauty. Many persons of the present genera- 
tion are familiar with the scene in which he 
habitually resided for the last thirty-seven 
years of his life; but they who may live in 
foreign climes, or in future ages, may feel a 
desire to form for themselves a picture of the 
place in which the Poet lived so long, in which 
he breathed his last, and with which his poems 
are, and ever will be, associated in the public 
mind. 





to all the other provinces of the mind's culture. 
Tn respect to higher and more analytical 





I shall, therefore, describe it as it is now. 
The house stands upon the sloping side of a 





ern aspect. In front of it is a small, semicir- 
cular area of grey gravel, fringed with shrubs 
and flowers, the house forming the diameter of 
the circle. From this area, there is a descent 
by afew stone steps southward, and then a 
gentle ascent to a grassy mound. Here let us 
rest alittle. At our back is the house; in 
front, rather to the left in the horizon, is 
WaAnsFELL, on which the light of the evening 
sun rests, and to which the Poet has paid a 
grateful tribute in two of his later sonnets :-— 


“ Wansfell! this household has a favored lot, 
Living, with liberty on thee to gaze.” 


Beneath it, the blue smoke shows the place of 
the town of AmBtesipe. In front is the lake 
of WinpeRMERE, shining in the sun; also in 
front, but more to the right, are the fells of 
Loveurice, one of which throws up a massive 
solitary crag, on which the Poet’s imagination 
pleased itself to plant an imperial castle :— 


“ Aerial rock, whose solitary brow, 
From this low threshold, daily meets the sight.” 


Looking to the right, in the garden, is a beau- 
tiful glade, overhung with rhododendrons in 
most luxuriant leaf and bloom. Near them is 
a tall ash-tree, in which a thrush has sung for 
hours together during many years. Not far 
‘from it is a laburnum, in which the osier cage 
| of the doves washung. Below, to the west, is 
the vegetable garden, not parted off from the 
‘rest, but blended with it by parterres of 
flowers and shrubs. 

| Returning to the platform of grey gravel be- 
fore the house, we pass under the shade of a 
| fine sycamore, and ascend to the westward by 
| fourteen steps of stones, about nine feet long, 
jin the interstices of which grow the yellow 
flowering poppy and the wild geranium, or 
Poor Robin Gay, 

“ With his red stalks upon a sunny day ;” 


|a favorite with the Poet, as his verses show. 
| The steps above-mentioned lead to an upward 
| sloping TERRACE, about two hundred and fifty 
| feet long. On the right side it is shaded by 
| laburnums, Portugal laurels, mountain ash, 
and fine walnut trees and cherries: on the left 
| it is flanked by a low stone wall, coped with 
_rude slates, and covered with lichens, mosses, 
'and wild flowers. The fern waves on the 
| walls, and at its base grows the wild straw- 
berry and foxglove. Beneath this wall, and 
parallel to it, on the left, is a level TERRACE, 
constructed by the Poet for the sake of a friend 
most dear to him and his, who, for the last 
| twenty years of Mr. Wordsworth’s life, was 
often a visitor and inmate of Rydal Mount. 
This terrace was a favorite resort of the Poet, 
| being more easy for pacing to and fro, when 
old age began to maké him feel the acclivity of 
the other terrace to be toilsome. Both these 
terraces command beautiful views of the vale 
|of the Rothay, and the banks of the lake of 
| Windermere. 

| The ascending terrace’ leads to an arbor 
‘lined with fir-cones, from which, passing on- 
| ward, on opening the latched door, we have a 
view of the lower end of Rypat Lake, and of 
the long, wooded and rocky hill of Loughrigg, 
| beyond and above it. Close to this arbor-door 
is a beautiful syeamore, with five fine Scotch 
firs in the foreground, and a deep bay of wood, 
to the left and front, of oak, ash, holly, hazel, 
fir, and birch. The terrace-path here winds 
gently off to the right, and becomes what was 
ealled by the Poet and his household the 
“Far Terrace, on the mountain’s side :”"— 


“ The Poet's hand first shaped it, and the steps 
Of that same bard—repeated to and fro, 
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At morn, at noon, and under moonlight skies, 
Through the vicissitudes of many a year— 
Forbad the weeds to creep o’er its grey line.” 


Here he 


“ Scattered to the heedless winds 
The voeal raptures of fresh poesy,” 


And he was often locked 


“ In earnest converse with beloved friends.” 


The “ far terrace,” after winding along in a 
serpentine line for about 150 feet, ends at a 
little gate, beyond which is a beautiful well of 
clear water, called “the Nab Well,” which was 
to the poet of Rydal—a professed water- 
drinker—what the Bandusian fount was to the 


Sabine bard :— 


“ Thou hast cheered a simple board ! 
With beverage pure as ever fixed the choice 
Of hermit dubious where to scoop his cell, 
Which Persian kings might envy.” 


Returning to the arbor, we descend, by a 
narrow flight of stone steps, to the kitehen- 
garden, and, passing through it southward, we 
open a gate and enter a field, sloping down to 
the valley, and called, from its owner’s name, 
“ Dora’s field.” Not far on the right, on en- 
tering this field, is the stone bearing the in- 
scription,— 

“ In these fair vales hath many a tree 

At Wordsworth's suit been spared. 
And from the builder’s hand, this stone, 
For some rude beauty of its own, 

Was rescued by the Bard.” 


And the concluding lines will now be read 
with pathetic interest :-— 


* So let it rest; and time will come, 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him, 
As one of the departed.” 


Near the same gate, we see a pollard oak, 
on the top of whose trunk may yet be dis- 
cerned some lerves of the primrose which 
sheltered the wren’s nest :— ' 


« —- She who planned the mossy lodge, 
Mistrusting her evasive skill, 
Had to a primrose looked for aid, 
Her wishes to fulfil.” 


On the left of this gate we see another oak, 
and beneath it a pool, to which the gold and 
silver fish, once swimming in a vase in the 
library of the house, were transported for the 
enjoyment of greater freedom :— 


“ Removed in kindness from their glassy cell 
To the fresh waters of a living well, 
An elfin pool, so sheltered that its rest 
No winds disturb.” 


The verses which were suggested by the 
various fortunes of the fish will here be re- 
membered with pleasure. Passing the pool, 
and then turning to the right, we come to 
some stone steps leading down the slope ; and 
to the right, engraven on the rock, is the fol- 
lowing inscription, allusive to the character of 
the descent :-— 


« aor thou be gathered to Christ’s chosen 
ock, 
Shun the broad way too easily explored, 
And let thy path be hewn out of the Rock, 
The living Rock of God’s eternal Word.” 


We return from this field to the house. 

It has been made familiar to many eyes by 
engravings, especially by one prefixed to the 
one-volume edition of the Poet's works. It is 
a modest mansion, of a sober hue, tinged with 
weather stains, with two tiers of five windows; 


and to the right, are two other wincows; the 
highest looks out of what was the Poet’s bed- 
room. The gable end at the east, that first 
seen on entering the grounds from the road, 
presents on the ground-floor the window of 
the old hall or dining-room, The house is 
mantled over here and there with roses and 
ivy, and jessamine and Virginia creeper. 

We may pause on the threshold of the porch 
at the hospitable “Satve” inscribed on the 
pavement brought by a friend from Italy. But 
the privacy of the interior shall not be invaded. 
Suffice it to say, that in the old hall or dining- 
room stands the ancestral almery brought from 
Penistone ; and here are engravings of poets— 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Milton—and also of the royal children, a 
gift from Her most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen to the Poet Laureate. 

In the library—if by such name it may be 
ealled, for books are found dispersed indiffer- 
ently in all the sitting-rooms of the ground 
floor—are pictures from the pencil of the 
Poet's dear friend, Sir G. H. Beaumont, illus- 
trating two of the Poet's works—the * White 
Doe of Rylstone” and the “ Thorn.” In the 
adjoining room hangs the portrait which sug- 
gested those beautiful lines beginning with the 
words,— 


“ Beguiled into forgetfulness of care 
Due to the day’s unfinished task, of pen 
Or book regardless, and of that fair scene 
In Nature’s prodigality displayed 
Before my window, oftentimes and long 
I gaze upon a portrait.” 


On the stairease hangs the picture brought 
with some others by the author's eldest son 
from Italy, and celebrated in the sonnet,— 


“ Giordano, verily thy pencil’s skill 
Hath here portrayed with Nature’s happiest grace 
The fair Endymion couched on Latmos hill.” 


Opposite is an engraving from Haydon’s pic- 
ture of the Duke of Wellington upon the 
field of Waterloo, commemorated in another 
sonnet; and, not much further on, the Cuckoo 
Clock, immortalized by the Poet’s imaginative 
and tender lines,— 


“ For service hangs behind his chamber door ;” 


and the voice which cheered him in his sleep- 
less nights, and presented to his mind a train 
of blithe and vernal thoughts in winter nights, 


“ When tempests howl 
Or nipping frosts remind thee trees are bare,” 


still sounds from its retreat, and is heard 
throughout the house. 

This clock struck twelve at noon, on Tues- 
day, April 23, 1850, when the Poet breathed 
nis last. 


MARRIAGE. 


The preceding chapter brought Mr. Words- 
worth to the eve of one of the most eventful 
eras of his life—his Marriage. 

This is a subject on which no one ean speak 
but in his own language; “a stranger inter- 
meddileth not with his joy.” But it may serve 
a useful purpose to refer to his words. 

His marriage was full of blessings to him- 
self, as ministering to the exercise of his tender 
affections, in the discipline and delight which 
married life supplies. The boon bestowed on 
him in the marriage-union was admirably adapt- 
ed to shed a cheering and soothing influence 
upon his mind. And by the language in 
which he speaks of the blessing which he then 
received, he displays an example of true con- 
jugal affection, graced with sweet and endear- 
ing charms of exquisite delicacy. He has thus 


SS 
too frequently be reminded how mueh of its 
happiness depends on the mutual love of mar- 
ried persons, and on the dignity and purity of 
that estate which was instituted by Almighty 
God in the time of man’s innocency. 

But let us listen to the Poet’s own language. 
His marriage was founded on early intimacy, 
as the lines in “ The Prelude” intimate :-— 


“ Another maid there was,” &c. 


Let us then, at once, to that beautiful 
poem, “'The Farewell,” in which he expresses 
his ye g on quitting the cottage of Gras. 
mere, with his sister, before his marriage :— 


“ Farewell! thou litthe nook of mountain- 
ground, 

Farewell! we leave thee to Heaven’s peaceful 
care, 

Thee and the cottage which thou dost surround, 

We go for one to whom ye will be dear ; 

And she will prize this bower, this Indian shed, 

Our own contrivance, building without peer ; 

Agentlemaid . .. 

Will come to you, to you herself will wed, 

And love the blessed life that we lead here.” 


The beauty of this poem depends much on its 
being read, as the author observes generally, 
with a full appreciation of, and sympathy in, the 
emotion with which it was written, A know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which it was 
composed is necessary. This remark applies 
to many other poems of the author; and if, by 
supplying the clue to these circumstances, the 
present work can enhance the pleasure and 
profit to be derived from them, its end is at- 
tained. 

Let me next invite the reader to peruse the 
expressions poured forth from the author's 
heart in the lines— 


“ She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like ‘Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
Bat all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


«I saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


“ And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endarance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 
written in the third year of his married life. 


From these verses let him proceed to the fol- 
lowing lines in “ The Prelude :” 


“ When every day brought with it some new 


sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things, 

And all the earth was budding with these gifts, 
Of more refined humanity, thy breath, 

Dear Sister! was a kind of gentle spring 

That went before —- Thereafter came 








on the right of these is a porch, and above, 


rendered great service to society, which cannot 
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She came, no more a phantom to adorn 

A moment, but an inmate of the heart, 

And yet a spirit there for me enshrined 

To penetrate the lofty and the low ; 

Even as one essence of pervading light 

Shines in the brightest of ten thousand stars, 
And the meek worm that feeds her lonely lamp 
Couched in the dewy grass.” 


Next let him turn to those pathetic lines 
prefixed as a dedication of “ The White Doe,” 
when domestic sorrow, in the loss of two be- 
loved children, had put affection to the test, 
and had strengthened it with a holy power: 
let him read that dedication, and recognise 
there the sanctity and strength of wedded 
love. 

Let him then pass to the two sonnets written 
at Oxford i 1820, when the Poet checks his 
fancy, which had almost transformed him into 
a youthful student, with cap and “ fluttering 
gown :” 

“ She too at his side, 
Who, with her heart's experience satisfied, 
Maintains inviolate its slightest vow.” 


Other poems in succession wil] next present 
themselves : 


« Let other bards of angels sing,” 
and 
« Yes, thou art fair,” 
written in 1824, and 
“ Oh, dearer far than life and light are dear!” 


the last of which will be read with peculiar in- 
terest, as showing, in a very touching manner, 
how the most powerful intellect may lean for 
support and guidance on the gentle meekness 
and unwavering faith of woman, and may de- 
rive strength and comfort from her fervent love 
and dutiful obedience. 

The series may be closed with the inimita- 
ble lines “To a Painter,” lines written after 
thirty-six years of wedded life, and testifying, 
in the language of the heart, that age does not 
impair true beauty, but adds new graces to it ; 
in oe. that genuine beauty enjoys eternal 
youth. 


“To a Painter (Margaret Gillies). 


“ All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed ; 
But ’tis a fruitless task to paint for me, 
Who, yielding not to changes Time has made, 
’ By the habitual light of memory see 
Eyes unbedimmed, see bloom that cannot fade, 
And — that from their birthplace ne’er shall 
ee 
Into the land where ghosts and phantoms be ; 
And, seeing this, own nothing in its stead. 
Couldst thou go back into far distant years, 
Or share with me, fond thought! that inward 
eye, 
Then, and then only, Painter! could thy Art 
The visual powers of Nature satisfy, 
Which hold, whate’er to common sight appears, 
Their sovereign empire in a faithful heart.” 


“ On the same Subject. 


“ Though I beheld at first with blank surprise 
This Work, I now have gazed on it so long 
1 see its truth with uoreluctant eyes ; 
O my Beloved! I have done thee wrong, 
Conscious of blessedness, but, whence it sprung, 
Ever too heedless, as I now perceive : 
Morn into noon did pass, noon into eve, 
And the old day was weleome as the young, 
As welcome, and as beautifal—in sooth 
More beautiful as being a thing more holy: 
Thanks to thy virtues, to the eternal youth 
Of all thy goodness, never melancholy ; 
To thy large heart and humble mind, that cast 


LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S NOTES ON NORTH AME- 
RIcA.* 


Ir is presumed that the old class of English 
travellers in America is now extinct. The 
world is not nowadays to be put off with the 
empty conceit and pretended superiority of a 
shallow observer, who would dispose of a na- 
tion with the same fine air that a town-bred 
impertinent curls his lip at the homely virtues 
of the country, English opinion is not now, 
as in times past, to be contented with the flip- 
pant remark and contemptuous sarcasm of the 


on collateral subjects, geology, and minera- 
logy, some expression of opinion in regard to 
social and political questions, and a meagre 
record of those personal incidents that natu- 
rally occur in the course of a journey. More 
of these latter would have added to the gene- 
ral interest of the book without taking any- 
thing from the more sober interest of its 
didactic parts. Personal facts, if honestly 
told, are generally new truths, opinions are too 
often old fallacies. 

Professor Johnston embraces in his tour the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
the Canadas and the United States, from 





eye-glass observation of travellers in America, 
The fine-bred sneer at a young nation because 
forsooth it was not born with a silver spoon in 
its mouth, does not now settle the question 
against that young nation’s prosperity. Eng- 
lish opinion; uneasy at home, bewildered with 
the social difficulties there, with its eye open to 
the progress and happiness of the western 
world, travels hither no longer in search o 
warnings, but examples. The extended do- 
minion, the political power, the rich agricul- 
ture, trade, and commerce, the twenty-four 
millions of people, the law and order and the 
general happiness of the United States are 
facts. These facts are manifest to the whole 
world and are clear to the sight of Europe, 
however much its theorists may throw dust in 
its eyes. With our growth and success, has 
come naturally that acknowledgment of them 
that power commands. The change of opinion 
in England in regard to this country has been 


stances. England was never so eurious as 
now about America, and is Jaudably desirous of 
investigating and understanding the great 
American facts. 

The old class of English travellers we have 
presumed to be extinet. Read what one of a 
new class says: “It is to be observed,” says 
Prof. Johnston, “ that in proportion as a coun- 
try is great in superficial extent, in natural re- 
sources, in population, in growing wealth, or 
even in manifest energy, in such proportion 
we feel constrained to respect it. And from 
respect to imitation the step is natural and 
easy. Wedo not carefully analyse, most men 
are unfit to detect the true sources of its great- 
ness. We connect its peculiar greatness with 
its political and social peculiarities, and we are 
inclined to imitate the latter with a view to in- 
sure the former.” Again, after placing Great 
Britain in advance in certain directions, he says 
of the United States: “— there are lines of 
social and internal progress upon which they 
have far outstripped us, but along which their 
example will in like manner hasten the for- 
ward movement among ourselves.” The 
liberal spirit in which this is said by Professor 
Johnston bespeaks for him that favor with 
which a candid and intelligent traveller is 
always received. 

Professor Johnston, like Sir Charles Lyell, 
whose geological tours in the United States 
were read with so hearty an appreciation, had 


object, for which he was well prepared from 
his previous studies in scientific agriculture and 
natural science, was the investigation of the 
agricultural condition and resources of North 
America, More than half of his book is de- 
voted to the British colonies, and the rest to the 
United States. Though agriculture is the 
chief topic discussed, there are observations 





* Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economical, 
and Social. By James F. W. Johnston. 2 vols. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown, and William Biack- 





Into one vision, future, present, past.” 





wood & Sons, Edinburgh and Loadun. 


a reluctant concession to the force of circum- | 


a special object in his visit to America. That | 


Maine to Virginia. Although he writes about 
| the western states, it does not appear that he 
, travelled further to the westward than Buffalo 
|in the State of New York. His observation 
, throughout this tour is chiefly directed to the 


| 


| agriculture of the country. Professor John- 
ston naturally contrasts the high state of 
culture of the land in England and Seotland 
| where the land belongs to rich proprietors, 
| who are willing to invest a large capital in im- 
| provement and are content with a small inte- 
rest upon their investment, with the ruder cul- 
'tivation of North America. The mode of 
| culture here brings a larger immediate return, 
| but is exhaustive in its nature. Our migratory 
| population, like a plague of locusts, strips the 
_land of its richness as it moves to the west- 
| ward ; and while the west opens to the prospect 
_ pastures ever new, the fulness of our abun- 

dance will not diminish. Time, however, will 


| bring with it a great stationary population, 
| filling all the land, and then resort will be had 
| to the more careful land culture of older and 
more populous countries. 

Of the province of New Brunswick, where 
Prof. Johnston was invited by the Governor 
and Assembly to report upon its agricultural 
capabilities, he has much to say. The thrift- 
less condition of this province whence its popu- 
lation is flocking in crowds to the United 
States, and where the falling off of the trade of 
its chief port, St. John’s, shows a diminution in 
the course of three years, of £482,092 in its 
imports and £44,146 in its exports, is attri- 
buted to the fluctuating nature of the Lumber 
trade. It would have been less patriotic, but 
perhaps more true, if as a cause of the decline 
of New Brunswick reference had been made 
to its great republican neighbor and competi- 
tor. 

Among Professor Johnston’s remarks upon 
the Agriculture of New Brunswick, there is the 
following statement of 


OBJECTIONS TO BUCKWHEAT. 


“ This grain, I have said, is sufficiently nutri- 
tive. Those accustomed to the use of it even say 
that it gives more strength than any other food. 
In the form of cakes, the only form in which I 
have eaten it, it is also very palatable. But the 
objection to it as the staple food of a people con- 
sists in the ease with which it can be raised, the 
rapidity of its growth, the small quantity of seed it 
requires, the slovenly and unskilful husbandry 
which is sufficient in favorable seasons to secure 
average crops, and the casualties to which the crop 
is liable from the seasons. It grows on very poor 
land, from which no other grain crops in remunera- 
tive quantity can be obtained, and it is rarely 
favored with the luxury of manure. Like the 
potatoe, therefora, it induces an indolent, and 
slovenly, and exhausting culture. And supposing 
the crops to fail, as the potatoe and the wheat have 
done, the poverty of the land, and the want of skill 
in the farmer, will render it very difficult to replace 
it by other crops, which demand more industry, 
more skill, and more attention to the collection, 
preservation, and application of manures, and 
which will refuse to grow on exhausted land.” 
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Of personal incidents we meet with aschool- 
master who teaches three religions. 


AN OBEDIENT SCHOOLMASTER. 


“The schoolmaster teaches the religious cate- 
chism which the parents of his pupils wish their 
children to Jearn. Thus the same master some- 
times teaches in the same school the Church of 
England Catechism, the Assembly's Catechism, 
and that of the Romish Church. The school- 
master at Bay du Vin was surprised that I should 
think there was anything remarkable in his being 
required to teach all the three, though he.said he 
had once belore heard some one make remarks re- 
garding it. He was himself a Roman Catholic ; 
but it was enough for him that he had been order- 


ed to do it.” } 


And we meet with a lady in New Bruns. 
wick, whose education has been neglected. 


A YOUNG LADY QUESTIONED ON GEOGRAPHY. 


“ At the Governor’s table one day at Frederic- 
ton, I sat next to a lady, said to be a great heiress, 
the daughter of an Englishman born, who was 
complaining Joudly of the little that was known of 
their country at home. ‘ Allow me,’ I said, ‘ to 
try your geography! Is Ireland to the east or 
west of Great Britain?” Sne could not answer 
me ; and it was unnecessary for me further to de- 
fend, on that day at least, our home knowledge in 
geography against the attacks of the provincials.” 


Here is a graphic deseription of a great fire 
in New Brunswick :— 


FOREST FIRE. 


“Tt was an excessively hot summer, and fires 
were burning in numerous places upon the Mira- 
michi and St. John rivers and their tributaries ; and 
the air was everywhere hot, and obscured with 
smoke. But on the 7th of October it began to 
blow from the southwest, and the fire to spread 
over the country in the same direction. The wind 
increased gradually to a hurricane, and the fire ad- 
vanced with proportionate rapidity. At 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon, it was still seventy miles up the 
river ; and in the evening it was at Douglastown. 
It travelled eighty-five miles in nine hours, so that 
searcely on a fleet horse could a man have escaped 
from it. Lumberers already in the woods were 
caught, and solitary settlers with their families ; 
and while all their property was destroyed, some 
saved their lives by rolling themselves in the rivers, 
till the scorching blast had passed over them. In- 
stances of miraculous escape he {Mr. Rankin] told 
us—of parental devotion, and selfish desertion ; 
but the most striking things he mentioned were, 
that the flame, as it advanced, was twenty-five 
miles in breadth ; that, coming from the west, it 
rushed past the towns of Newcastle and Douglas- 
town, Jeaving a green margin of some miles in 
breadth between its southern edge and the river ; 
and that when, in its easterly course, it reached 
Burntchurch River, the wind lulled, turned round, 
and drove the fire up the riveragain. It then came 
back along the green fringe it had left as it de- 
seended, and by the way licked up the towns of | 
Douglastown and Neweastle ; of their 254 houses 
leaving only 14. It was doubtless the rushing of 
the sea-wind from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, into 
the huge fiery vortex, that drove back the flame 





when it had reached the open mouth of the Mira- 
michi River. 
“ At these towns, men and cattle rushed into 
the river ; and though a hurricane was raging on 
its surface, people hurried into vessels and boats | 
and scows, and eagerly thrust off from the land. | 
The lesser dread was forgotten in the presence of | 
the greater. But although so huge a flame was 
raging, there was no light. Showers of ashes and 
burned twigs, and still burning brands, and thick 
smoke filled the air ; and for two days afterwards, 
amid a perfect calm, the darkness on the river was 
such that a bell was kept tolling on each bank to 
indicate the site of the ferry, that people might 
know where to steer to. 





“ The town of Chatham, on the opposite side of 








the river, in a great measure escaped ; but the 
Nassau Settlement, six miles behind it, was burned 
to the ground—the settlers only saving their lives 
in the river till the flame passed away. In many 
streams, where the native woods still overhung 
them, the water proved insufficient to preserve hu- 
man life ; and the thousands of salmon and other 
fish found floating on their surfaces showed how 
intense and penetrating the heat must have 
been.” 


Though Prof. Johnston acknowledges that 
he found throughout the United States men 
thoroughly acquainted with the established 
principles of scientific agriculture, he condemns 
generally the practice of our farmers, who, look- 
ing for immediate results, pursue a wasteful 
system of farming. He thinks that the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States have been 
overestimated, and that instead of increasing 
they are diminishing; and that the English 
agriculturists, in spite of free trade, have nothing 
to fear from the competition of America in the 
grain markets. We give Prof. Johnston’s cal- 
culations in regard to the supply of wheat in 
the United States :— 


WHEAT. 

“The statists in this city of Washington, by 
whom the documents are prepared which have 
been published in the ‘ Patent Office Reports,’ as- 
sume 3 bushels of wheat as the maximum average 
consumption of this grain by each individual of the 
whole population of the United States. This, for 
22,000,000, makes a gross consumption of 66,000,- 
000 of bushels; and as the whole produce for 
1848 is stated at 127,000,000, there remain 
61,000,000 of bushels for exportation! This is 
very much larger than my estimate of 22,000,000, 
and I am satisfied is very much overstated in- 
deed.* 


“ Two facts will, I think, satisfy the reader on 
this point. 

« First. The estimate of the total produce of 
wheat in 1847 was 114,000,000 of bushels. This 
sum was obtained by adding together a series of 
numbers representing the estimated produce of each 
State. Now, among these numbers, the State of 
Michigan is set down as producing 8,000,000 of 
bushels, while the report of the authorities of that 
State makes the produce in 1848 only 3,700,000 
bushels! I infer, therefore, that the total estimated 
produce of 114,000,000 bushels for the whole 
Union in the year 1847, and of 127,000,000 in 
1848, are of the nature of rude guesses—as our 
own are at home—rather than trustworthy data 
upon which we can build safe conclusions, and that 
both these yearly estimates err very considerably 
in excess. 

“ But if the total produce be taken too high, the 
surplus said to remain for exportation, whether 
calculated according to my allowance of 5 
bushels, or to the allowance of 3 bushels, as the 
consumption of the people per. head, is too large 
also. 

«“ Second. The total export of bread-stuffs of 
all kinds from the United States, up to 1846, had 
only once (in 1840) exceeded in value 18,000,000 
dollars. In the three succeeding famine years, 
when so much Indian corn was sent to this country, 
it rose very much higher. For the four years 
from 1845, it was— 


1845, 16,743,421 dollars. 
1846, 27,701,121 “ 
1847, 68,701,921 “ 
1848, 37,472,751 « “ 


«“ Now if, for the sake of simplicity, we take 
wheat at an average price, at the place of export 


“* See, also, Patent Office Report for 1#47, where the 
produce for that year is estimated at 114,000,000, and the 
consumption at 62,000,000, by « population of 21,000,000, 
allowing 34 bushels to exch free person, and none wo the 
slaves, or 3 bushels to each individual of the population. 
This left an exportable quantity of 52.060.000 of bushels 
for that year. They suppose that each individual con- 
sumes 5 bushels of Indian corp, in addition two his 3 
bushels of wheat.” 
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on the Atlantic border, of only one dollar a bushel, 
which is from 10 to 20 per cent. below the price 
it usually brings, and suppose the whole export to 
have consisted of wheat in the raw state, without 
any expense of manulacture added to it, each do!- 
lar in value of the exports will represent a bushel 
of wheat. The average export of the States thus 
estimated did not, ap to 1846, exceed 17,000,000 
of bushels, and in 1848 did not exceed 37,500,000 
of bushels of wheat—a little over 4,000,000 of im- 
perial quarters. 

“If, of the erop of 1847, there were really 
52,000,000 bushels of wheat alone to export, and 
in 1848, 10,000,000 more, what became of it all ? 
If even 37,500,000 of bushels were sold, the rest 
must have been a drug in the market, and must 
have reduced the value at New York to a mere 
nominal price. But if nearly one half uf the 
bread-stuffs exported during the three famine years 
consisted of Indian corn, as was most probably the 
case, there could not have been a larger quantity, 
in all, than about 20,000,000 of bushels of wheat 
sent from the United States to all parts of the 
world. 

“Tt is fair and reasonable therefore, I think, to 
conclude, until we have better data, that the wheat- 
exporting capabilities of the United States are not 
so great as they have by many in Great Britain 
hitherto been supposed ; that they have been over- 
stated on the spot, and that our wheat-growers at 
home have been unduly alarmed by these distant 
thunders, the supposed prelude of an imaginary 
torrent of American wheat which was to over- 
whelm everything in Great Britain—farming, farm- 
ers, and Jandlords—in one common ruin.” 


We find succinctly stated in a paragraph, the 
antagonism between the views of Agassiz, in 
regard to the origin of mankind, and the ge- 
neral doctrine of Christians. The ingenuity of 
Agassiz cannot remove him from this position 
towards the great body of Christian believ- 
ers; and it behoves these latter to defend, as 
we have reason to think they can and will, 
their cherished belief from an opposing theory 
of an undeveloped seience. 


AGASSIZ. 


“The gravity of the questions to which such 
opinions from such a man give rise, is not to be 
judged of by the apparent contradiction they give 
to such statements of Scripture as that, he ‘ made 
of one blood all nations on the face of the earth, 
but in the deductions we must necessarily draw 
from them if true. If there were a plurality of 
creations of man, simultaneous or successive, 
Adam not being the first, what becomes of the 
doctrine of the Fall? and what of the Atonement, 
which is co-extensive in its operation? The first 
Adam and the second Adam are, in Scripture, op- 
posed or contrasted with each other. As in one 
all died, so in the other all are made alive. If 
there were many Adams and many Eves, the 
terms of Scripture must be rejected, or must be 
understood in a new sense.” 


In Washington, Prof. Johnston had an in- 
terview with General Taylor. 2 


GENERAL TAYLOR ON PEACE. 

“ During my brief stay I had also the honor of 
a private audience with the jate President Taylor. 
The attendant circumstances were very different 
from those which usually accompany audiences 
with the chief magistrate of great countries in Eu- 
rope. A single servant in plain clothes, himself 
familiar enough in his address, took up our cards 
without any previous application, and, returning 
immediately, conducted us to the first floor, and 
there ushered us at once into the presence of a 
plain and plainly dressed man of no pretensions, 
not above the middle height, and who shook us 
heartily by the hand, as the North American 
fashion so universally is. We spoke of the agri- 
cultural department or bureau, which he had pro- 
posed to Congress to organize, subordinate to the 
Secretary of State. I expressed my opinion of the 
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licy end advantage of giving a definite and re- 
eugnised place in the affairs of the nation to an 
interest so important in the United States as its 
raral industry. As a farmer he was surprised that 
the step had not been taken by his earlier prede- 
cessors. Polk, trained to a peaceful profession, 
had directed his own and the people's energies to 
the prosecution of war. Taylor, whose trade had 
been fighting for forty years, was anxious to pro- 
mote the arts of peace. We spoke also of Great 
Britain, and of the blessings of union between the 
two nations. ‘If England and the United States 
agree, he said, ‘ they may keep the whole world 
at peace.” I left the old man with a pleasant and 
kindly feeling ; for with all he said in his simple, 
plain, unstudied way, I cordially sympathized, and 
he spoke it naturally enough to satisfy you that it 
was the expression of his everyday thoughts.” 


We conclude with an incident at a political 
gathering in Boston. 


WEBSTER. 

« Mr. Webster had on a former occasion de- 
scribed the Wilmot proviso as his thunder; and 
as he now declined to press it in reference to the 
territories, I suppose he had alleged or implied 
that others ought not to urge it against his wish. 
The speaker, who was on his legs when I entered, 
had discoursed for some time upon other topics, 
when coming to this, he likened it in Webster's 
hands now to ‘the mimic thunder of a marble 
God’ This beautiful comparison had scarcely 
escaped from his lips, when every voice, male and 
female, in the vast hall, resounded with acclama- 
tions. It seemed to go as direct to their hearts as 
any bolt from the mouth of Demosthenes ever did 
to those of the Athenians. I confess that from 
that moment I looked with a degree of respect on 
the many unknown people around me.” 


There are some few verbal errors in the 
course of the work. In speaking of the con- 
versaziones in Philadelphia, called Wistar, 
from a celebrated Physician, Prof. Johnston 
writes Whister, as if it were a comparative de- 
gree of whist, while those profound assemblies 
are guiltless of anything so amusing in any 
degree. Riding on a steamboat we never 
heard on the North River, though Prof. John- 
ston states it to be a provincialism there. In 
speaking of the attempt of Mr. Forrest the 
actor to obtain a divorce in Pennsylvania, the 
name of poor Powers is substituted for that of 
Forrest. 

The book contains a great deal of sound in- 
formation, guaranteed by the acknowledged 
authority of its author, in regard to the agri- 
eultural condition of North America, from 
which much ean be learned by our own farm- 
ers, and which must be of especial advantage 
to the new comers here from Europe. 





RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE.* 
[SECOND PAPER.] 


Ruskin’s position with regard to the merits of 
Renaissance and modern architeciure is no 
new one; other men of thought and artistic 
feeling have assumed it, though none with so 
well arranged plans of assault or so much reli- 
gious feeling. Indeed, many will cavil at his 
words for the latter quality and with the, to 
them, narrow epithet of “pietist,” fling them 
aside as unworthy to be sounded in the ears 
of this enlightened and reasoning generation. 
They perhaps have yet to learn that of all the 
great works of art in existence, the most were 
produced by “ pietists”—that no purifying and 
truly ennobling emanation of the artistic brain 
ever came from any but a “ pietist.” Other 
mind of the more ancient times by the greater 





* The Stones of Venice. The Foundations. By John 
Ruskin, author of the Seven Lamps of Architecture. With 


rfection of its spiritual organizations may 
ave found some foreshadowing of inspiration, 
and like the sea shell cast upon the ocean’s 
strand, given unconscious utterance to a feeble 
expression of the attributes of that Infinity by 
which it was produced and strengthened and 
in which it was sustained ; but the fullest ex- | 
pression of the highest qualities of art has been 
attained only by fervent Christian artists. 
There is little cause, then, for the sneer with 
which the pietist is cast aside as behind the 
age; but men do not like to have duty en- 
foreed on them, and especially do they dislike 
it in their enjoyments. ‘They would do from 
their own free will and pleasure what they 
would refuse to do if called upon. There 
may be nothing new in this, but itis a thought 
continually suggested by the strong appeal to 
religious feeling to be found scattered through 
the pages of the “Stones of Venice :” but 
apart from these there are reasons adduced in 
support of its positions which recommend 
themselves to the thoughtful consideration of 
more “practical” men. The object of the 
present volume is to determine by careful ex- 
amination of the ends of architecture some 
canons by which its virtues may be tested and 
its vices avoided. Those virtues form the sub- 
ject of the second chapter of the book, the ex- 
pression of them of the subsequent ones. 


“ The two virtues of architecture which we can 
justly weigh, are, we said, its strength or good 
construction, and its beauty or good decoration. 
Consider first, therefore, what you mean when you 
say a building is well constructed or well built ; 
you do not merely mean that it answers its pur- 
pose,—this is much, and many modern buildings 
fail of this much ; but if it be verily well built, it 
must answer this purpose in the simplest way, and 
with no over-expenditure of means. We require of 
a light-house, for instance, that it shall stand firm 
and carry a light; if it do not this, assuredly it has 
been ill built ; but it may do it to the end of time, 
and yet not be well built. It may have hundreds 
of tons of stone in it more than were needed, and 
have cost thousands of pounds more than it ought. 
To pronounce it well or ill built, we must know 
the utmost forces it can have to resist, and the best 
arrangements of stone for encountering them, and 
the quickest ways of effecting such arrangements : 
then only, so far as such arrangements have been 
chosen, and such methods used, is it well built. 
Then the knowledge of all difficulties to be met, 
and of all means of meeting them, and the quick 
and true fancy or invention of the modes of apply- 
ing the means to the end, are what we have to 
admire in the builder, even as he is seen through 
this first or inferior part of his work. Mental 
power, observe : not muscular nor mechanical, nor 
technical, nor empirical,—pure, precious, majestic, 
massy intellect ; not to be had at vulgar price, nor 
received without thanks, and without asking from 
whom. 

“ So, then, the first thing we have to ask of the 
decoration is that it should indicate strong liking, 
and that honestly. It matters not so much what 
the thing is, as that the builder should realiy love 
it and enjoy it, and say so plainly. The architect 
of Bourges Cathedral liked hawthorns ; so he has 
covered his porch with hawthorn,—it is a perfect 
Niobe of May. Never was such hawthorn ; you 
would try to gather it forthwith, but for fear of be- 
ing pricked. The old Lombard architects liked 
hunting ; so they covered their work with horses 
and hounds, and men blowing trumpets two yards 
long. The base Renaissance architects of Venice 
liked masquing and fiddling ; so they covered their 
work with comic masks and musical instruments. 
Even that was better than our English way of 
liking nothing, aud professing to like triglyphs. 

«“ But the second requirement in decoration, is 
sign of our liking the right thing. And the right 
thing to be liked is God's work, which He made 
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And all noble ornamentation is the expression of 
man’s delight in God’s work. 

“ So, then, these are the two virtues of building : 
first, the signs of man’s own good work ; secondly, 
the expression of man’s delight in better work than 
his own. And these are the two virtues of which 
I desire my reader to be able quickly to judge, at 
least in some measure ; to have a definite opinion 
up to a certain point. Beyond a certain point he 
cannot form one. 

“ And, above all, do not try to make all these 
pleasures reasonable, nor to connect the delight 
which you take in ornament with that which you 
take in construction or usefulness. They have no 
connexion ; and every effort that you make to 
reason from one to the other will blunt your sense 
of beauty, or confuse it with sensations altogether 
inferior to it. You were made for enjoyment, and 
the world was filled with things which you will 
enjoy, unless you are too proud to be pleased by 
them, or too grasping to care for what you cannot 
turn to other account than mere delight. Remem- 
ber that the most beautiful things in the world are 
the most useless ; peacocks and lilies for instance ; 
at least I suppose this quill I hold in my hand 
writes better than a peacock’s would, and the 
peasants of Vevay, whose fields in spring time are 
as white with lilies as the Dent du Midi is with its 
snow, told me the hay was none the better for 
them.” 


The course he has marked out for the in- 
vestigation of the expression of those virtues 
he states thus :— 


“Our task therefure divides itself into two 
branches, and these I shall follow in succession. 
I shall first consider the construction of buildings, 
dividing them into their really necessary members 
or features ; and I shall endeavor so to lead the 
reader forward from the foundation upwards, as 
that he may find out for himself the best way of 
doing everything, and having so discovered it, 
never forget it. I shall give him stones, and 
bricks, and straw, chisels and trowels, and the 
ground, and then ask him to build; only helping 
him, as I can, if I find him puzzled. And when he 
has built his house or church, I shall ask him to 
ornament it, and leave it to him to choose the or- 
naments as J did to find out the construction: I 
shall use no influence with him whatever, except 
to counteract previous prejudices, and Jeave him, 
as far as may be, free. And when he has thus 
found out how to build, and chosen his forms of 
decoration, I shall do what I can to confirm his 
confidence in what he has done. I shall assure 
him that no one in the world could, so far, have 
done better, and require him to condemn, as futile 
or fallacious, whatever has no resemblance to his 
own performances.” 


In this investigation we leave those who are 
desirous to become acquainted with the funda- 
mental requirements of architecture. It is 
practical but not dry to one who is interested 
in any way in the subject. We shall pass on 
after slightly dwelling on a few points of in- 
terest elicited in the process of building, his 
processes being too minute to be followed 
here. The reader may be interested in what 
is said of the ordinary form of columnar monu- 
ment, though to appreciate its full force he 
must have gone through the investigations 
leading to the conclusion :— 


“ Detached buildings, like our own Monument, 
are not pillars, but towers built in imitation of pil- 
lars, As towers they are barbarous, being dark, 
inconvenient, and unsafe, besides lying, and pre- 
tending to be what they are not. As shafts they 
are barbarous, because they were designed at a 
time when the Renaissance architects had intro- 
duced and fosced into acceptance, as de rigueur, 
a kind cf columnar high-heeled shoe,—a thing 
which they called a pedestal, and which is to a 
true base exactly what a Greek actor's cothurnus 
was to a Greek gentleman’s sandal. But the 
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or to decorate his cork sole; and, with shafts as 
with heroes, it is rather better to put the sandal off 
than the cothurnuson There are, indeed, occa- 
sions on which a pedestal may be necessary ; it 
may be better to raise a shaft from a eudden de- 
pression of plinth to a level with others, its com- 
panions, by means of a pedestal, than to introduce 
a higher shaft ; or it may be better to place a shaft 
of alabaster, if otherwise too short for our purpose, 
on a pedestal, than to use a larger shaft of coarser 
material ; but the pede-tal is in each case a make- 
shift, not an additional perfection. It may, in the 
like manner, be sometimes convenient for men to 
walk on stilts, but not to keep their stilts on as or- 
nameotal parts of dress. ‘The bases of the Nelson 
Column, the Monument, and the column of the 
Place Venddéme, are to the shafts, exactly what 
highly ornamented wooden legs would be to ha- 
man beings.” 

There is something reasonable and logical 
in the way in which he accounts for the varie- 
ties of architectural development by the acci- 
dents of climate, geological formation, &c., re- 
jecting the usual theories of the world, that 
they had their origin in the aitempt to express 
religious aspirations and truths. Thus of the 
Gothic spire, an object very fertile in religious 
emotion to believers in those theories :— 





“One main cause of it, the necessity of throw- 
ing off snow in the north, has been a thousand | 
times alluded to: another I do not remember | 
having seen noticed, namely, that rooms in a roof | 
are comfortably habitable in the north, which are 
painful sotto piombi in Italy ; and that there is in 
wet climates a natural tendency in all men to live 
as high as possible, out of the damp and mist. 
These two causes, together with accessible quanti- 
ties of good timber, have induced in the north a 
general steep pitch of gable, which, when rounded 
or squared above a tower, becomes a spire or tur- 
ret; and this feature, worked out with elaborate 
decoration, is the key-note of the whole system of 
aspiration, so called, which the German critics 
have so ingeniously and falsely ascribed to a devo- 
tional sentiment pervading the Northern Gothic: I 
entirely and boldly deny the whole theory ; our 
cathedrals were for the most part built by worldly 
people, who loved the world, and would have 
gladly stayed in it for ever ; whose best hope was 
the escaping hell, which they thought to do by 
building cathedrals, but who had very vague con- 
ceptions of Heaven in general, and very feeble de- 
sires respecting their entrance therein; and the 
form of the spired cathedral has no more inten- 
tional reference to Heaven, as distinguished from 
the flattened slope of the Greek pediment, than the 
steep gable of a Norman house has, as distinguish- 
ed from the flat roof of a Syrian one. We may 
now, with ingenious pleasure, trace such symbolic | 
characters in the form; we may now use it with | 
such definite meaning ; but we only prevent our- | 
selves from all right understanding of history, by | 
attributing much influence to these poetical sym- | 
bolisms in the formation of a national style. ‘The | 
human race are, for the most part, not to be moved | 
by such silken cords ; and the chances of damp in 
the cellar, or of loose tiles in the roof, have, un- 
happily, much more to do with the fashions of a 
man’s house building than his ideas of celestial 
happiness or angelic virtue. Associations of aflee- 
tion have far higher power, and forms which ean 
be no otherwise accounted for may often be ex- 
plained by reference to the natural features of the 
country, or to anything which habit must have 
rendered familiar, and therefore delightful: but the 
direct symbolization of a sentiment is a weak mo- 
tive with all men, and far more so in the practical 
minds of the north than among the early Chris- 
tians, who were assuredly quite as heavenly-mind- 
ed, when they built basilicas, or cut conchas out of 
the catacombs, as were ever the Norman barons 
or monks.” 


There is something in the above, at first 
sight, conflicting with a passage on page 101, 
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on the symbolism of art :— 


“ The idea of the shaft remains absolutely single 
in the Roman and Byzantine mind ; but true gruup- 
ing begins in Christian architecture by the placing 
of two or more separate shafts side by side, each 
having its own work to do; then three or four, 
still with separate work ; then, by such steps as 
those above theoretically pursued, the number of 
the members increases, while they coagulate into 
a single mass; and we have finally a shaft appa- 
rently composed of thirty, forty, fifty, or more dis- 
tinct members ; a shaft which, in the reality of its 
service, is as much a single shaft as the old Egyp- 
tian one; but which differs from the Egyptian in 
all that its members, how many soever, have each 
individual work to do, and a separate rib of arch or 
roof to carry: and thus the great Christian truth 
of distinct services of the individual soul is typi- 
fied in the Christian shaft ; and the old Egyptian 
servitude of the multitudes, the servitude insepara- 
ble from the children of Ham, is typified also in 
that ancient shaft of the Egyptians, which in its 
gathered strength of the river reeds, seers, as the 
sands of the desert drift over its ruin, to be intend- 
ed to remind us for ever of the end of the associa- 
tion of the wicked. ‘Can the rush grow up with- 
out mire, or the flag grow without water? So 
are the paths of all that forget God; and the 
hypocrite’s hope shall perish.’ ” 


But it must be noticed that this symbolic 
is not attributed to the intention 
of the architect, but to an unconscous 
instinet-—truth unwittingly expressed by 
the worker of stone. It would be an in- 
teresting point to investigate, how much of the 
meaning of old art, especially architecture, is 
the result of these impulses of a blind inspi- 
ration, and it might go far to prove that the 
Art Spirit has never been fully awake in man, 
and that its manifestations hitherto have been 
but the mutterings of its sleep-waking. Art 
is yet comparatively an occult branch of human 
investigation, felt rather than understood ; but 
there is no reason why it should be so, save 
that artists are generally desirous to cloak it 
from the world as much as possible, satisfied 
to feel only, if so they may preserve the pres- 
tige that belongs to their profession, as pos- 
sessed of a kind of inspiration of which the 
great mass of men are destitute. The distine- 
tion between Art and Science is arbitrary, and 
will be changed as often as any branch of the 
former becomes a subject of intellectual in- 
vestigation rather than instinctive reception. 
Art is only more worthy than Science, because 
it appeals to those faculties that are not con- 
fined in their action to this life and the neces- 
sities of the body; but they diminish that wor- 
thiness, who would appropriate it to them- 
selves—to the priest instead of the deity. 
Generally, artists resist any attempt to reduce 
their art to an understood science, limited by 
laws, on the ground that sach limitation de- 
grades it. So it would, were the rule of man’s 


establishing, but like all other truths it is di- 


rected by the Eternal Laws, and the more 
thoroughly we learn those laws the further we 
can enter into its mysteries. Art can only be 
elevated by increasing the number of its ap- 
preciators, and this can be attained only by 
throwing open its penetralia to the whole of 
mankind. Artists need not fear their own loss 
of importance by this; in elevating Art they 
elevate themselves. In England many of the 
artists oppose Ruskin’s werks on this ground ; 
they do not like the initiation of the many to 
its, hitherto, seeret operations. Let us hope 
that in this our country the rising artists cramp 
not themselves by the same narrow views. 
Ruskin’s ideas of ornament will be already 
understood by those who have read the Seven 
Lamps, viz. that all ornament should be derived 
from Nature. The arguments for this the 
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reader will find very clear, but we may here 
give a conclusion to which he will be conduct- 
ed, on the ornamentation, by man’s work : 


“ The custom of raising trophies un pillars, and 
of dedicating arms in temples, appears to have first ® , 
suggested the idea of employing them as the sub- 
jects of sculptural ornament: thenceforward this 
abuse has been chiefly characteristic of classical] 
architecture, whether true or Renaissance. * * * 
But the Renaissance sculptors displayed the love 
of a Camilla for the mere crest and plume. Paliry 
and false alike in every feeling of their narrowed 
minds, they attached themselves not only to cos- 
tume without the person, but to the pettiest details 
of the costume itself. They could not describe 
Achilles, but they could deseribe his shield; a 
shield like those of dedicated spoil, without a 
handle, never to be waved in the face of war. And 
there we have helmets and Jances, banners and 
swords, sometimes with men to hold them, some- 
times without, but always chiselled with a tailor- 
like love of the chasing or the embroidery—show 
helmets of the stage—no Vulean work on them, 
no heavy hammer strokes, no Etna fire in the 
metal of them, nothing but pasteboard crests and 
high feathers. And there, cast together in disor- 
derly heaps or grinning vacantly over key-stones, 
form one of the leading decorations of Renaissance 
Architecture, and that one of the best; for lances 
and helmets, however loosely laid, are better than 
violins, and pipes, and books of music, which were 
another of the Palladian and Sansovinian sources 
of ornament.” 


Rather “hard” on Renaissance admirers as 
well as architects ; but we need not ecavil at the 
doctrine, because we may find Jarge exceptions 
to the ruling. A few quotations will give his 
ideas in relation to good ornament, and we 
shall then leave this part of the subject, ear- 
nestly recommending tle unprejudiced perusal 
of them in full, to all: 


“ For observe, the function of ornament is to 
make you happy. Now in what are you rightly 
happy? Not in thinking of what you have done 
yourself; not in your own pride ; not in your own 
birth ; not in your own being or your own will, 
but in looking at God, watching what he does, 
what he is; and obeying his law, and yielding 
yourself to his will. 

“You are to be made happy by ornaments, 
therefore they must be the expression of all this. 
Not copies of your own handiwork ; not boast- 
ings of your own grandeur ; not heraldries; not 
king’s arms, nor any creature’s arm, but God's 
arm seen in his works. 

“The especial condition of true ornament is 
that it be beautiful in its place and nowhere else, 
and that it aid the effect of every portion of the 
building over which it bas influence, that it does 
not by its richness make other parts bald, or by its 
delicacy, make other parts coarse. Every one of 
its qualities has reference to its place and use ; and 
it is fitted for its service by what would be faults 
and deficiencies, if it has no especial duty. Or- 
nament the servant is often formal, when sculpture 
the master would have been free; the servant is 
often silent where the master would have been elo- 
quent; or hurried where the master would have 
been serene.” 


We have avoided fault-finding hitherto ; it 
is profitable for neither the critic nor the 
reader ; it is fur more difficult and pleasant to 
find beauty in one mortal work. Our object 
was not to repel but to invite to perusal, 
candid and affectionate. Ii is likely that the 
great majority of the arehitects of the day will 
oppose the work ; it was to be expected; but 
the judgment of that majority is not to be. 
valued at much—they have shown by their 
works that the true spiritis notinthem. They 
who have studied the architecture of the pre- 





sent day and know how few buildings of real 
merit there are in it, will esteem as little as we 
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do their opinions. Let them go; they have 
roved themselves unprofitable servants, doing 
nothing of that which they were required to 
do, answering in no wise to the name of artist. 
e must look 10 newer, younger men, who 
Il profit by the words of ‘warning and advice 
given to them. ; 
There is very much interesting matter in 
the appendices, though it is to be regretted 
that the author should have injured the effect 
of the book by introducing a topic whieh will 
create a repugnance to it in the minds of 
many liberal-minded men, viz. the question of 
pal interference. But it must be recollected 
that he has written for the latitude of Eng- 
land; for men living under the Protestant 


| 








we do not understand how a conscientious | 
Episcopalian living under that constitution and 

advocating the union of Church and State, can 
think or write otherwise than he does. We | 
shall not, however, undertake to enter into | 
discussion with the Stones of Venice on a point 

foreign to our as well as its field. Of much | 
greater interest is the appendix on Romanist 
modern art, with a few quotations from which 
we will close :-— 





« But of all these fatuities the basest is the being | 
lured into the Romanist church by the glitter of it, | 
like larks into a trap by broken glass—to be | 
blown into a change of religion by the whine of 
an organ pipe—stitched into a new creed by gold 
threads on priests’ petticoats—jangled into a change 
of conscience by the chimes of a belfry. 
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killed a fly, at the order of my ecclesiastical supe- 
riors”——-we may be pardoned if we are suspicious 
of M. Pitrat as a Protestant. 

An Author’s Mind, Miscellaneous Essays, Pro- 
babilities. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. Phila. : 
E. H. Butler & Co —The second volume of the 
* authorized edition” of the complete works of Mr. 
Tupper. The Author's Mind is a clever collec- 
tion of essays, skeletons of projected books,—glo- 
rious undertakings, which get not much further 
than the title-page. A brilliant book of this kind 
might be made up from the Correspondence, &c., 
of the unaccomplished works of Coleridge and 
Southey. Extended further, among mediocrities, 





quite a library might be made of “ books which | 
have not been written.” It would be a large and | 


d | merciful list, and go very far to illustrate the gene- | 
Episcopal constitution of his own country, aud | ral humanity of authors and their forbearance to- | Blanch 


wards the race. To this list Mr. Tupper’s “ Book | 
of Title-Pages” is a contribution. Of the “ Proba- | 
bilities,’ a notice appeared in one of the earliest 
numbers of the Literary World. 


lack of interest in Mrs. Southworth’s tales, and 
although somewhat wild and improbable, once 
commenced they are never thrown aside as tame 
common-place. In bold delineation of character, 
melodramatic incident, and pressing her plot for- 
ward despite every obstacle, she may be termed a 
female Dumas. According to the preface, the 
story of the “Isle of Rays” is formed upon a do- 
mestic history of the olden days of Virginia, but we 
are rather inclined to award to the fair authoress 
the merit of creating, as well as narrating the tale. 
The saucy Gertrude, half Amazon and half hoyden, 
the spirited and spirituel Brighty, are beyond 
doubt the conception of a romantic brain, and net 
representatives of everyday mortals. 


By E. L. Blan- 
Dewitt & Davenport.—Mr. 
ard’s book posses:es much of the materiel 
of a true romance. An intricate plot skilfully de- 
veloped ; an unflagging interest pervading every 
chapter, from the initial to the final ; characters 
and incidents, far removed from the common-place, 


The Heirs of Derwentwater. 


chard. New York: 


Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal | challenge our attention, if not our admiration. It 


Rome, her Priests, and her Jesuits. With im-| 
portant Disclosures. By the Rev. an 


Achilli, D.D.. Harper & Brothers. —The writer 


is a tale of the dark and fearful school of Sue and 
Reynolds ; a picture of life in which the fore- 
ground figures are blackened with crime or shroud- 


of this work speaks from recent experience, having | ed in gloom; a“ Rembrandt,” with no pencil of 
been released from the dungeons of the Inquisition | light gleaming through it; and yet, in justice to 
in 1842, under the dispensation of Pope Gregory. | the author, let us add that itis—with one inexcusa- 
He was, too, one of the visiting party which ex- | ble exception—free from the gross impurities and 
plored that old-fashioned institution in the days of disgusting scenes so often the prominent charac- 
the Roman republic, after the flight of Pius—a | teristics of its congeners. Although in the accu- 
revelation of the daylight which somewhat sur- | mulation of horror, which forms the crisis of his 
prised the world of the nineteenth century. The | tragedy, our author may lay claim to the merit of 
book, which is written with calmness, invites! originality, yet in some of the accessories to the 


I know | attention by its exhibition of Romanist modes of | plot we recognise old acquaintances. 


The death 


nothing in the shape of error so dark as this, no | thinking, manners, &c., in the reports of conversa-| of Amy Robsart is again presented to us in the 


imbecility so absolute, no treachery so con- | 
temptible.” 

“So far from Romanism now producing any- 
thing greater in art, it cannot even preserve what | 


tions with ecelesiastics, as well as its personal nar- 
rative. 

The Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practi- | 
cal Agriculture. By Stephens and Norton. No. 


tragieal end of Ellen Fitzgerald ; the circumstances 
of the trial of Paul Clifford are repeated in that 
of young Mowbray; the hunting down to the 
death of his own offspring, by Ralph Nickleby, is 


has been given to its keeping. I know no abuses 17.— This work keeps the promise of its announce- | again portrayed in the career of lawyer Prim ; and 


of precious inheritance half so grievous as the 


ments, and is in future to exceed them; the re- | 


more singular still, the book terminates with a 


abuse of all that is best in art wherever the Ro- | maining five numbers each including thirty-two | scene, the precise counterpart of the closing one 


manist priesthood gets possession of it. It amounts 
to absolute infatuation. The noblest pieces of | 
medieval sculpture in North Italy, the two griffins 
at the central (west) door of the cathedral of 
Verona, were daily permitted to be brought into 
service when I was there in the autuma of 1849, 
by a washerwoman living in the piazza, who tied 
her clothes-line to their beaks ; and the shafts of 
St. Mark’s at Venice were used by a salesman of 
common caricatures to fasten his prints to; and | 
this in the face of the continually passing priests ; 


while the quantity of noble art annually destroyed | 
in altarpieces by candle droppings or perishing by | 
Ido | 


pure brutality of neglect, passes all estimate. 
not know, as I have repeatedly stated, how far the 
splendor of architecture or other art is compatible 
with the honesty and. usefulness of religious ser- 
vice. The longer I live the more I incline to 
severe judgment in this matter, and the less I can 
trust the sentiments excited by painted glass and 
colored tiles.” 





Americans Warned of Jesuitism; or, the 
Jesuits Unmasked. By John Claudius Pitrat. 
Redfield —The author of this bouk-pamphlet, one 
of those exposures and diatribes levelled at those 
old “ truepennies,” the Jesuits, is a Frenchman, an 
ex-Catholie Clergyman, afd political agitator of 
the French Revolution of 1848. The tone of his 
book is the bastard philosophico-historical style of 
the lower order of Parisian pamphlet. We do not 
object to it as bad English, for which the writer 
might put in the plea of novel Anglican experi- 
ence, but as poor French. The exaggerated per- 
sonal vein of the “ notice of the author’ in the 
preface, does not dispose us to expend much time 
upon what follows. Acknowledging himself at 
one time so wretched a Catholic—* starting out in 
the world so furious an Aristocrat, so strong a be- 
liever in Popery, and so devoted an adherent, that 
I would have killed a Protestant, even a Democrat 
[why not a democrat !}, as readily as I would have 


extra pages, from the extension of the English | 


part of the work. This brings the work within | 
the originally proposed limits, twenty-two num- | 
bers, without extra cost to the subseriber. If this | 
work is ordered immediately, it can be received at 
a lower rate of postage than will be charged when 
the new law goes into operation. The present 
number, occupied with flax, the corn crop, &c., is 
well illustrated. 


Woman's Trials—Married Life. By J. S. 


Arthur. Phila.: Lippineott, Grambo & Co. 
The Barber's Wife, by T. S. Arthur. 


unaffected interest in getting the ear of the people 
The publications by Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
are two very neat volumes of a Library for the 
Household. Mr. Petersoo’s publication is in the 
cheap form, an octavo, in large type. 


Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. 
Country Editor. Phila.: Getz & Buck. 

Widow Rugby’s Husband. By the Author of 
Simon Suggs. Phila.; A. Hart. 

Siray Subjects, Arrested and Bound Over. 
By the Old’un and Young’un. 


Or all writers who indulge in that exaggerated 
style of humor which, according to Blackwood, 
is the distinguishing characteristic of our literature, 
commend us to Mr. Harper, the author of “ Simon 
Suggs.” His sketches of odd characters are life- 
like and irresistibly funny, and we pity the man 
who ean read his short tales without indulging in 
a hearty laugh. 

“Stray Subjects” is a compilation of queer 
stories from the “ New York Spirit of the Times,” 
and its comical friend, the “ Yankee Blade.” 
Darley has added much to the success of these 
books by his excellent delineations. 

The Mother-in-Law ; or, the Isle of Rays: 
a Tale. By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—There is no 


By a 





of the Red Rover. 


The Sisters; or, the Fatal Marriage. By 
Henry Cockton. New York: Long & Brother. 
—Those who have read “ Valentine Vox” and 


|“ Sylvester Sound,” will exactly appreciate the merit 


of the book now under consideration, when we 


‘inform them that it is precisely upon a level with 


those two not very remarkable novels. In“ The 
Sisters” there has been no falling off upon the au- 
thor’s part. In fact, we can safely assure his ad- 


| mirers that such a catastrophe is but little to be 
Phila.: T. | feared— 

B. Peterson—Mr. Arthur’s tales afe plain and | 
| literal in form, but they have succeeded by their | 


“« Who stands upon the Jadder’s lowest round 
But little dreads a tumble to the ground. 


| 
| Lectures on the Eruptive Fevers. By George 
Gregory, M.D. First American edition, with nu- 
merous additions and amendments by the author ; 
| and notes and appendix, statistical tables, and co- 
| lored plates, by H. D. Bulkley, M.D., Physician of 
ithe New York Hospital. New York: S. 8S. & 
|W. Wood.—A few evenings since, very shortly 
| after the issue of this edition, the New York Aca- 
'demy of Medicine spent the entire evening in 
listening to some remarks on Vaccination by 
Dr. Mott, and in discussing the subject gene- 
rally. After the evening was spent, and the 
Society was about to adjourn, a distinguished 
|professor gave the coup de. grace by stating 
| that all that had been said this evening, and much 
more, would be found in a new work edited by 
one of our members—Dr. Bulkley.” Now, though 
it might not be exactly in good taste for us to say 
as much here, we can assert that this is the most 
complete compendium of the subject to which we 
have access. The known character of the author 
and the zeal of the American editor attest to that. 
The work is systematic in its arrangements and 
thorough in its details, and expresses the settled 
convictions of the age in regard to these topics: 
Among some of the novel remarks which we 
notice is, that “small-pox, measles, and scarlet 
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fever, are to this day unknown to Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land.” 

“The period of quarantine, too, may safely 
commence from the departure of a ship from the 
suspected port. This great improvement in com- 
mercial intercourse is now sanctioned by the 
British Government.” 

“ Contagious emanations are given off from the 
human body at every stage of small-pox, from the 
first invasion of fever to the throwing off of the 
latest scabs.” 

We have read the work very carefully, and with | 
very great interest. First, the external appearance | 
of remarkably fine paper and type are inviting | 
The subjects treated upon are matters which are of 
especial interest at the present time, when these 
diseases are epidemic throughout our community, 
and when the profession are engaged in discussing | 
their diagnosis and treatment. Next, the style in 
which the work is written is remarkably perspicu- 
ous, clear, and discriminating. The writer does | 
not appear riding any hobby, but carefully has | 
examined what he here clearly narrates. 

The importance of this work, issuing at the | 
present time, is, from the light which it 
throws upon the questio verata of re-vaccination. | 
The author thioks that, as it is productive of little | 
unpleasant consequences, it may as well be repeat- 
ed once or more. The editor is stronger in the 
opinion that re-vaccination is an obvious duty, and 
in his appendix he brings forward very numerous | 
statistics upon the subject. 

As far as we are concerned, our opinion is that 
in conformity with the great mass of the profes- 
sion in this country. We advocate early vaccina- 
tion ; we advocate its speedy repetition as a test ; 
we advocate re-vaccination for the third and last 
time immediately after puberty. These three vac- 
cinations we consider necessary. In case of a 
general epidemic, or when a person has been par- 
ticularly exposed, a fresh trial can be of no es- 
eential injury, and may be of vast importance. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly advise more 
stringent measures in reference to vaccination. 
We think it of great importance that the nume- 
rous emigrants arriving at this port, who keep our 
city constantly contaminated with this and other 
poisons, be required to present a certificate of vac- 
cination, or to show proof of their having been 
vaccinated before leaving the quarastine. Laws 
should be passed requiring every scholar attending 
the public schools to be previously vaccinated 
By such measures we may in some measure arrest 
the progress of this fearful malady amongst us. 


The London Lancet, May. Stringer & Town- 
send.—This number continues its series of portraits 
and short biographies, with those of Dr. Robert 
Edmund Grant, Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Zoology in the University Hospital 
College. From the Report of the Indian Small- 
pox Commissioners, the following is quoted :— 
“ That the present race of native vaccinators are 
mostly made up of the basest and most untrust- 
worthy of their countrymen ; frequently consent- 
ing, for a small bribe, to mix small-pox matter 
with the vaccine lymph, which they are hired and 
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most genial medical periodical published in this 
city, and well worth $1 a year, which is all that is 
asked for it. 

LT’ Illustration—Le Moniteur Americain — 
This joint work has entered upon its regular pub- 
lication. The Paris portion of the number before 
us, for the 16th May, is enriched by a series of 
original designs by Gavarni, sketches from the 
misery of London. In the pencil of this artist 
there is equal freedom and power. The literature 
is attractive. The American supplement, printed 
at New York on the arrival of the steamer, con- 
tains a resumé of French politics, from a Parisian 
correspondent, notices of cis-atiantie events of the 
week, &c. ‘The international feature of this pub- 
lication of Messrs. Marcou and Chevalier is 
worthy of every encouragement. A newspaper 
which is published in two countries, for the com- 
mon interests of both, is one of the most powerful 
agents for peace and humanity which can be de- 
vised. It is in this spirit, we trust, this work will 
continue to be issued. 





[From the London Times.) 
MAY-DAY ODE. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
But yesterday a naked sod, 
The dandies sneered from Rotten-row, 
And eantered o’er it to and fro ; 
And see, "tis done! 
As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass, 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun! 





A quiet green but few days since, 
With cattle browsing in the shade, 
And lo! long lines of bright areade 

In order raised : 

A palace as for fairy prince, 

A rare pavilion, such as man 
Saw never, since mankind began 


And built and glazed ! 


A peaceful place it was but now, 
And lo! within its shining streets, 
A multitude of nations meets : 
A countless throng, 
I see beneath the crystal bow, 
And Gaul and German, Russ and Turk, 
Each with his native handiwork, 
And busy tongue. 


I felt a thrill of love and awe 
To mark the different garb of each, 
The changing tongue, the various speech 
Together blent. 
A thrill, methinks, like His who saw 
“ All people dwelling upon earth 
Praising our God with solemn mirth 
And one consent.” 


High Sovereign in your Royal state! 
Captains and Chiefs and Councillors, 
Before the lofty palace doors 

Are open set, 

Hush! ere you pass the shining gate : 





expected to propagate in purity. 


The American Journal of Medical Sciences, | 


April. Blanchard & Lea.—This very able jour- 
nal contains a learned description of the Indian 
Dwarfs, called the Aztec Children, and some re- 
marks relative to many of the celebrated dwarfs 
of olden time, with two illustrative plates by J. 
Mason Warren of Boston: very interesting re- 
pre from the records of the Boston Society for 

edical Improvement, and several other unusually 
able articles. 

The New York Register of Medicine and 
Pharmacy. Edited by C. D. Griswold, M.D. 
Published Semi-monthly and in Half-yearly Parts, 
by Charles B. Norton, 71 Chambers street.—The 
first half-yearly part, embellished by a capital like- 
ness of the veteran Dr. J. W. Francis, and the 
number for May, are just issued. 
well selected quotations from f 


It consists of 
oreiga journals, 


with spirited and interesting editorials. It is the 


Hush! ere the heaving eurtain draws, 
And let the Royal pageant pause 
A moment yet. 


People and Prince, a silence keep! 
Bow, coronet and kingly crown, 
Helmet and plume, bow lowly down ; 
The while the priest 
Before the splendid portal step, 
While still the wondrous banquet stays, 
From Heaven supreme a blessing prays 
Upon the feast ! 


Then onwards let the triumph march : 
Then let the Joud artillery roll. 
And trumpets ring and joy-bells toll, 
And pass the gate ; 
Pass underneath the shining arch, 
’Neath which the leafy elms are green— 
Ascend unto your throne, O Queen, 
And take your State! 








[May 24. 








Behold her in her Royal place : 


A gentle lady—and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land, 
How frail and weak ! 
Soft is the voice, and fair the face ; 
She breathes amen to prayer and hymn, * 
No wonder that her eyes are dim, 
And pale her cheek. 


This moment round her empire’s shores 
The winds of Austral winter sweep, 
And thousands lie in midnight sleep 

At rest to-day. 

Oh! awful is that crown of yours, 
Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the budding elms 

Of English May ! 


A wondrous sceptre tis to bear, 
Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet— 

The foremost crown 

Of all the world on one so fair! 

That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 


The representatives of man, 
Here from the far Antipodes, 
And from the subject Indian seas, 
In Congress meet ; 
From Afric and from Hindostan, 
From Western Continent and Isle, 
The envoys of her empire pile 
Gifts at her feet. 


Our brethren cross the Atlantic tides, 
Loading the gallant decks, which once 
Roared a defiance to our guns, 

With peaceful store ; 

Symbol of peace their vessel rides !* 

O’er English waves float Star and Stripe, 
And firm their friendly anchors gripe 
The father shore! 


From Rhine and Danube, Rhone and Seine, 
As rivers from their sources gush, 
The swelling floods of nations rush, 
And seaward pour: 
From coast to coast in friendly chain, 
With countless ships we bridge the straits, 
And angry Ocean separates 
Europe no more. 


From Mississippi and from Nile— 
From Baltic, Ganges, Bosphorus, 
In England’s Ark assembled thus 

Are friend and guest. 

Look down the mighty sunlit aisle, 
And see the sumptuous banquet set, 
The brotherhood of nations met 

Around the feast! 


Along the dazzling colonnade, 
Far as the straining eye can gaze, 
Gleam cross and fountain, bell, and vase 
In vistas bright. 
And statues fair of nymph and maid,’ 
And steeds and pards and Amazons, 
Writhing and grappling in the bronze, 
endless fight. 


To deck the glorious roof and dome, 
The peacefel beets of induce 
ts of industry 
Their standards bear. 
Yon are the works of Brahmin loom ; 
On such a web of Persian thread 
The desert Arab bows his head, 
And cries his prayer. 


Look yonder where the engines toil ; 
These England’s arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war : 

Brave weapons these. 
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* The &t, Lawrence. 
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Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills, 
And spans the seas. 


The engine roars upon its race, 
The shuttle whirls along the woof, 
The people hum from floor to roof, 
With Babel tongue. 
The fountain in the basin plays, 
The chanting organ echoes clear, 
An awiul chorus ’tis to hear, 
A wondrous song! 


Swell, organ, swell your trumpet blast, 
March, Queen, and royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle, and springing arch 

Of this fair Hall : 

And see! above the fabric vast, 

God’s boundless Heaven is bending blue, 
God’s peaceful Sun is beaming through 
And shining over all. 








THE WORLD OF THE STAGE. 


A picture of dramatic life in a speech by 
HarLes Dickens, delivered at the London 
Tavern April 14th, the occasion of the Sixth 
Annual Dinner of the General Theatrical 
Fund.} 

The Chairman, Mr. Charles Dickens, in 
giving the toast of the evening, said—I have 
80 often had the satisfaction of bearing my 
testimony, in this place, to the usefulness of 
the institution in whose behalf we are assem- 
bled, that I should be really sensible of the 
disadvantages of having now nothing to say 
in proposing the ee are all anticipate, if I 
were not well assu that there is really 
nothing which needs be said. I have to appeal 
to you on the old grounds, and no ingenuity 
of mind could render those grounds of greater 
weight than they have hitherto successfully 
proved to you. Although the General Thea- 
trical Fund Association, unlike many other 
publie societies and endowments, is represent- 
ed by no building, whether of stone, or brick, 
or glass like that astonishing evidence of the 
skill and energy of my friend Mr. Paxton, 
which all the world is now called upon to ad- 
mire, and the great merit of which, as you 
learn from the best authorities, is, that it ought 
to have fallen down long before it was built, 
and yet that it would by no means consent to 
doing so—(laughter)—although, I say, this 
association possesses no architectural home, it 
is nevertheless as plain a fact, rests on as solid 
a foundation, and carries as erect a front, as 
any building in the world. (Hear, hear.) And 
the best and the utmost that its exponent 
and advocate ean do, standing here, is to point 
it out to those who gather round it, and to 
say, “ Judge for yourselves.” (Hear, hear.) 
It may not, however, be improper for me to 
suggest to that portion of the company whose 

revious acquaintance with it may have been 
imited, what it is not. It is not a theatrical 
association whose benefits are confined to a 
small and exclusive body of actors. It is a 
society whose claims are always preferred in 
the name of the whole histrionic art. (Cheers.) 
It is not a theatrical association adapted to a 
state of theatrical things entirely past and 
gone, and no more suited to present theatrical 
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trical association which insists that no actor 
can share its bounty who has not walked so 
many years on those boards where the English 
tongue is never heard—between the little bars 
of music in an aviary of singing birds, to which 
the unwieldy swan of Avon is never admitted 
—that bounty which was gathered in the name 
and for the elevation of an all-embracing art. 
(Cheers.) No, if there be such things, this 
thing is not of that kind. This is a theatrical | 
association, expressly adapted to the wants and | 
to the means of the whole theatrical profession | 
all over England. It is a society in which the | 
word exclusiveness is wholly unknown. It is | 
a society which includes every actor, whether 
he be Benedict or Hamlet, or the Ghost, or the 


person, the whole King’s Army. 
He may do the “ light business” or the “ heavy,” 
or the “comic” or the “eccentric.” He may 
be the captain who courts the young lady, 
whose uncle still unaccountably persists in 
dressing himself in a costume one hundred 
ears older than his time. (Laughter.) Or 
may be the young —_ brother in the 
white gloves and inexpressibles, whose duty in 
the family appears to be to listen to the female 
members of it whenever they sing, and to 
shake hands with everybody between all the 
verses. (Laughter.) Or he may be the baron 
who gives the féte, and who sits uneasily on 
the sofa under a canopy with the baroness 
while the féte is going on. 
he may be the peasant at the féte who comes 
on the stage to swell the drinking chorus, and 
who, it may be observed, always turn his — 
upside down just before he begins to drink 
out of it. (Great laughter.) Or he may be 
the clown who takes away the door-step of the 
house where the evening party is going on. 
Or he may be the gentleman who issues out of 
the house on the false alarm, and is precipitated 
| into the area. Or—to come to the actresses— 
she may be the fairy who resides for ever in a 
revolving star with an occasional visit to a 
bower ora palace. Or the actor may be the 
armed head of the witch’s cauldron; or even 
that extraordinary witch, concerning whom I 
have observed in country places, that he is 
much less like the notion formed from the de- 
scription of Hopkins than the Malcolm or Donal- 
bain of the previous scenes. (Loud laugh- 
ter.) This society, in short, says, be you what 
you may, be you actor or actress, be your path 
in your profession never so high or never so 
low, never so haughty or never so humble, we 
offer you the means of doing good to your- 
selves, and of doing good to your brethren, 
Cheers.) This society is essentially a provi- 
ent institution, appealing to a class of men to 
take care of their own interests, and giving a 
continuous security only in return for a con- 
tinuous sacrifice and effort. The actor by the 
means of this society obtains his own right, to 
no man’s wrong; and when, in old age, or in 
disastrous times, he makes his claims upon the 
institution, he is enabled to say, “I am neither 
a beggar nor a suppliant. I am but reapin 
what I sowed long ago.” (Cheers.) An 
therefore it is that I cannot hold out to you 
that in assisting this fand you are doing an act 





requirements than astring of pack-horses would | of charity in the common acceptation of that 


be suited to the conveyance of traffic between 


phrase. Of all the abuses of that much-abused 


London and Birmingham. (Laughter.) It is|term, none have more raised my indignation 
not a rich old gentleman, with the gout in his| than what I have heard in this room, in past 


vitals, brushed up and got up once a year to | time, in reference to this institution. 


look as v 


wards dou 


lock the street door against their | idle in the mud. (Hear, hear.) In giving this 
poor relations. (Laughter.) It is not a thea- stianl 


I say, if 


rous as possible, and brought out you help this institution you will be helping 
for a publ airing by the few adeete of a the : 
large family of nephews and nieces, who after- | shoulder to the wheel, and who 


ner who has resolutely put his own 
not stuck 


aid you will be doing an act of christianly 





kindness, sympathy, benevolence, and encou- 
ragement. You will be doing an act of justice 
—and you will be performing an act of grati- 
tude—and this is what I solicit from you; but 
I will not so far wrong those who are strug- 
gling manfully for their own independence, as 
to pretend to entreat from you an act of cha- 
rity. (Cheers.) I have used the word grati- 
tude ; and let any man ask his own heart, and 
confess if he have not some grateful acknow- ' 
ledgments for the actor’s art? (Hear, hear.) 
Not peculiarly because it is a profession often 
pursued, and as it were marked by poverty 
and misfortune—for other callings, God knows, 
have their distresses—nor because the actor 
has sometimes to come from scenes of sick- 


Bandit, or the Court Physician, or, in the one | ness, of suffering, aye, even of death itself, to 
(Laughter.) | play his part before us—for all of us, in our 


spheres, have as often to do violence to our 
feelings, and to hide our hearts in fighting this 
great battle of life, and in discharging our du- 
ties and responsibilities. (Hear, hear.) But 
the art of the actor excites reflections, sombre 
or grotesque, awful or humorous, which we are 
all familiar with. If any man were to tell me 
that he denied his acknowledgments to the 
stage, I would simply put to him one question 
—whether he remembered his first play? If 
you, gentlemen, will but carry back your re- 
collection to that great night, and call to mind 
the bright and harmless world which then 
opened to your view, we shall, I think, hear 


(Laughter.) Or favorably of the effect upon your liberality on 


this occasion from our secretary. (Cheers and 
laughter.) This is the sixth year of meetings 
of this kind—the sixth time we have had this 
fine child down after dinner. (Laughter.) 
Its nurse, a very worthy person of the name 
of Buckstone—(laughter)—who has an excel- 
lent character from several places—(laughter) 
—will sdpnoue g report to you that its chest is 
perfectly sound, and that its general health is 
in the most thriving condition. (Laughter.) 
Long may it be so; long may it thrive and 
grow; long may we meet, it is my sincere 
wish, to exchange our congratulations on its 
prosperity ; and longer than the line of Banquo 
may be that line of figures which, as its patri- 
otic share in the national debt, a century hence 
shall be stated by the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England. (Cheers.) 














[From Notes and Queries.) 
A NOTE ON “SMALL WORDS.” 


“ And ten smal? words creep on in one dull line.” 





|Most ingenious! most felicitous! but let no 
man despise little words, despite of the little 
man of Twickenham. He himself knew bet- 
ter; but there was no resisting the temptation 
of such a line as that. Small words, he says, 
in plain and prosaic criticism, are generally 
“ stiff and languishing, but they imag ths beau- 
tiful to express melancholy.” 

The English language is a language of 
small words. It is, says Swift, “ overstocked 
with monosyllables.” It cuts down all its 
words to the shortest possible dimensions: a 
sort of half-Procrustes, which lops, but never 
stretches. In one of the most magnificent 

s in Holy Writ, that, namely, which 
pra: ud the death of Sisera—“ At her feet he 
bowed, he fell: at her feet he bowed, he fell, 
he laid down: where he bowed, there he fell 
down dead ;”—there are twenty-two monosyl- 
lables to three of er length; or, rather, to 
the same dissyllable thrice repeated, and that, 


too, in common perlance, pronounced as a 
monosyllable. The in the Book of 
Ezekiel, which Coleridge is said to have consi- 
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dered the most sublime in the whole Bible— | monosyllable lines must “creep” like that lamenting the recent decease of Philip Hone, a 


“ And He said unto me, son of man, can these , 
bones live? And I answered, O Lerd God,thou | 


which he puts forward as a specimen, The | 


very frequency of monosyllables in the eompo- 


the Historical Society, observed—we quote fror 
the report in the Newark Advertiser—* He was 


knowest,”—contains seventeen monosyllables sition of our language is one grand cause of 49 example so rarely seen among us, of a modera- 


to three others. And in that most grand pas- | 
sage which commenevs the gospel of St. John, 
from the first to the fourteenth verses inclusive, 
there are polysyllables twenty-eight, monosyl- 
lables two hundred and one. This, it. may 5 
said, is poetry, but not verse, and, therefore, 
makes but little against the critic. Well, then, 
out of his own mouth shall he be confuted. In 
the fourth epistle of his Essay on Man, a spe- 
cimen selected purely at random from his 
works, and extending altogether to three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight lines, there are no less 
than twenty-seven (that is, a trifle more than 
one out of every fifteen) made up entirely of 
monosyllables; and, over and above these, 
there are one hundred and fifteen which have 
in them only one word of greater length ; and, 
yet there are few dull creepers among the lines | 
of Pope. 

The early writers, the “ pure wells of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” are full of “ small words.” 

Hall, in one of the most exquisite of his sa- 
tires, speaking of the vanity of “ adding house 
to house, and field to field,” has these most 
beautiful lines 


“ Fond fool! six feet shall serve for all thy store ; 
And he that cares for most shall find no more.” 


“ What harmonious monosy|lables!” says Mr. 





Gifford ; and what eritic will refuse to echo his 
exclamation? The same writer is full of mono- 
nyllable lines, and he is among the most ener- 
getic of satirists. By the way, it is not a little | 
curious that, in George Webster's White Devil, | 
or Viltoria Corombona, almost the same thought 
is also clothed in two monosyllable lines : 


“ His wealth is summed, and this is all his store ; 
This poor men get, and great men get no more.” 


“Was Young dull? Listen! for it is indeed 
a “ solemn sound ;” 


“ The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
Save by its loss ; to give it then a tofigue 
Was wise in man.” 


Was Milton tame? Hear the “lost arch- 
angel” calling upon hell to receive its new pos- 
sessor : 

“ One who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in izself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be ; all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater? Here, at 

least, 

We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 








Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence : 


that frequency passing uncommented upon by 
the general reader, The investigation prompted 
by the criticism will serve culy to show its 
unsoundness. 


—— 


OF «LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. : 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the National Academy 
of Design, on Wednesday the 14th inst., the fol- 
lowing Council was elected for the ensuing year : 
A. B. Durand, President ; T. S. Cummings, Vice- 
President; J. H. Shegogue, Cor. See.; J. B 
Stearns, Rec. Sec. ; F. W. Edmonds, Treasurer ; 
D. Huntington ; and F. E.Church. The follow- 
ing Associates of the Academy were made Acade- 
micians: Thos. Hicks; Geo. A. Baker; H. K. 
Brown ; J. F. Cropsey ; R. Gignoux ; P. P. Dug- 
gan; Alfred Jones; T’. Addison Richards; R. 
M. Pratt; J. W. Casilear; Jas. Smillie; Geo. 
W. Flagg. Messrs. R. W. Hubbard, J. Thomp- 
son, and Vineent Colyer were elected Associates ; 
and Messrs. F. O. ©. Darley, J. M. Falconer, 
Thos. Lawrence, M. M. Kellogg, and E. Ruggles 
Honorary Members. 

The London Times, in its leader of May 1, 
recognises in the peaceful Congress of all Nations, 
a means not merely of the physical, but of the 
highest moral welfare of the race :—* We will not 
assume that the occasion will be so misunderstood, 
or so perverted, as to end in itself, and not direct 
the thoughts to a sublimer unity. For our part, 
we do not see why it should not prove the means 
to a vast extension of that kingdom to which all 
men owe allegiance. The profound philosophy of 
Greece and the imperial policy of Rome, the peace 
and glories of Augustus, and the very honors 
claimed for him by his poets, all prepared the way 
for the spread and establishment of the church over 
the ruins of the old world. Such may also be the 
agency of that peaceful empire which the arts and 
sciences are now establishing over rudeness, igno- 
rance, and brutality. If any doubt the agency of 
such means for the cause of heavenly truth, at 
least let them do their best to improve and purify 
them.” 

“ In the following sonnet, suggested by his re- 
cent visit to Niagara, the author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy, says the Evening Post—and Mr. 
Bryant will be acknowledged sound poetical 
authority on a question of American nature, “ is in 
the right, so far at least as it regards the impression 
first made on the beholder of the great cataract. 
The sense of beauty overpowers that of majesty. 
The green, transparent waters, sliding smoothly 
over the buge precipice, and becoming snowy 
sheets of foam as they descend ; the milky tide of 
the river as it floats away from the bottom of the 
falls; the soft mists that half veil. the cataract, 


tion that knew when he had obtained enough jy 
the pursuits of business ; and was content and wil- 
| ling to retire to comparative repose ; for perfect 
rest was incompatible with his active mind an< 
i habits. His withdrawal was therefore in effect q 
_ cbange from the prosecution of business for his ow 
advantage, to an exercise of his talents to the pro- 
‘fit of the community. He accomplished success. 
fully the dangerous passage in which so many are 

wrecked, that econdueted him from the mercantile 

pursaits, from which he had aequired wealth, to 
the shades of retirement, so apt to be another name 
for the shadows of diseontent. Dr. Francis sup- 
ported the resolutions at considerable Jength, with 


- much cordiality, for he had been acquainted with 


_ his deceased and lamented triend, we think be said, 
/as many as thirty years. He praised his character 
very warmly, and specified many of the enterprises 
of the day, of a public nature, with which he was 
concerned. All such he espoused with enthusi- 
asm, whether designed to promote public material 
wealth and improvement, art, education, or refine- 
ment. Notwithstanding his relinquishment of bu- 
siness, he was the must industrious man living, and 
an everlasting reader. He bad made an excellent 
collection of books, many of great historical valuc, 
for the latter of which he had a decided taste. 
This led him to frequent the meetings of the His- 
torical Society, and teke an active interest in its 
welfare. The strongest points in his character, the 
Dr. was disposed to think, were his sterling up- 
rightness and unsuspected integrity, though his 
indomitable industry was almost equally conspicu- 
ous. Though not classically trained, his mind 
was highly cultivated. He could not read Homer 
and Virgil in the originals; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether many men were living in the city 
who are more familiar with them, and many others 
of the ancients, in translation. ‘The Dr. alluded to 
a journal, or diary, which Mr. Hone must have 
left behind him; for he had kept one for maoy 
years. It would be found, he thought, to posse:s 
great value, as it contained anecdotes of contem- 
poraries, notes of the times, records of events, and 
reflections on a variety of topics.” 

“The library of the Academy of Sciences,’ 
writes the Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, “ has been enriched with a truly splen- 
did and precious work in Botany, which reflects 
| the highest credit on Holland, and the author of it— 
Professor Blume of Leyden. It is a flora, in four 
volumes folio, of the peninsula of India, of the 
Sonde, and of the Indian Archipelago ; the title 
is Rumphia, the contents being chiefly collected ~ 
from the seven folios of the indefatigable botanist 
Everard Rumph, which were published in the mid- 
‘dle of the last century. Professor Blume resided 
| many years in Batavia, and has added the results 
_ of his own scientific and extensive research through- 
| out Java and the Archipelago. On the 24th ult., 
| M. De Jassien submitted to the Academy a co- 





Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, | with rainbows glittering among them ; the pastoral pious and very interesting report on the Ruamphia. 


To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 


A great conjunction of little words! Are | 
monosyllables passionless? Listen to the wi- | 
dowed Constance : 


“Thou may’st, thou shalt! I will not go with 
thee ! 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and-makes his owner stout : 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, | 





Let kings assemble ; for my grief’s so great 

That no supporter but the huge firm earth 

Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit ; 

Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it.” 

Six polysyllables only in eight lines ! 

The ingenuity of Pope’s line is great, but the 
criticism false. We applaud it only because 
we haye never taken the trouble to think about | 





the matter, and take it for granted that all| of some remarks, introducing a series of resolutions | 


on the edge of the precipice, and the swiftly rush- 
ing streams that flow between them, form alto- 
gether a scene which delights rather than over- 
awes. It is only after long contemplation of 


| Niagara, that the mind opens to the idea of its 


vastness and grandeur : 


“T longed for Andes all around, and Alps, 
Hoar kings and priests of Nature, robed in snow, 
Throned as for judgment in a solemn row, 

With icy mitres on their granite scal 
Dumb giants, frowning at the strife below— 

[ longed for The Sublime! 





Thou art too Fair, 
Too fair, Niagara, to be sublime; 

in calm stow strength thy mighty floods o’erflow, 
And stand a cliffot cataracts in the air— 

Yet, all too beauteous Water bride of Time, 
Veiled in soft mists, und cinctured by the bow, 

Thy pastoral charms may fascinate the sight, 
But have not force to set my soul aglow, 

Raptared by tear, and wonder, and delight.” 


Pres. Kine, of Columbia College, in the course 


, amenity of the shores, with the charming islands | ‘There is a magnificent Atlas for the i}lustration of 


‘the text; the gures and colors of the multitude of 


| Plants described are admirably executed. The 
work is thus rendered as rich an ornament as could 
be procured for a botanical rig? & The Reporter 
'says— A poisonous tree, the Upas-Antiar, has 
been the subject of numerous fictions, by which it 
has acquired great celebrity. It has therefore 
attracted the attention of many travellers, who 
have dissipated the stories, as Mr. Blame does, 
with piquant details.’ He explainsa part of the 
terrible reputation of the tree, by the fact that the 
volcanic soil emits, on different spots, deleterious 
gases which have a fatal effect on animal life—an 
effect erroneously imputed to the adjacent trees. 
Their juice, indeed, possesses highly energetic pro- 
perties. The birds often take refuge on their ele- 
vated tops, without the least injury. The natites 
poison their arms with the juiee of another Upas, 
the Strychnos tieute. Mr. Blume visited a man- 
grove tree—ficus India—of gigantic dimensions 
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and remote antiquity, which is regarded and pre- 
served as a sort of religious monument. ‘The 
branches spread a shade over a vast area, and form 
themselves a sort of garden for the parasite growth 
of a multitude of other plants on their surface. 
The professor obtained license to herborize on the 
top; he collected thirty-seven species, without 
reckoning lichens and mosses ; but being restrict- 
ed as to time, did not inspect half of the display. 
The plants were fully developed, with rich foliage 
and Jarge and brilliant flowers. The Academy 
having to elect a corresponding member for the | 
section of Botany, chose Professor Blume by thirty- | 
eight out of forty-nine votes. Among seven other 





candidates presented by a Committee appointed for 
the purpose, are Asa Gray, Professor at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Dr. John Torrey, of New York. 
Either of these savants would have been welcomed. | 
Alphonse Decandolle of Geneva, and Professor | 
John Lindley, of the London University, were on— 
the list.” 
Another paragraph from the same letter fur- 
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thors, artists, and critics: Charles Dickens, Doug- 
| s Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Charles Knight, John 
Forster, Stone, Creswick, Topham, Horne, Col- 
lins, P. Cunningham, Marston, Robert Dell. Sir 
Edwin Landseer is to paint part of the scenery, and 
Maclise is to paint a picture from one of the 
scenes to contain portraits of all the performers. 
Now when we see such a union as this of our au- 
thors, actors, and artists, we may believe that the 
good time for the drama has arrived. But we fear 
we shall never see anything of the kind. Oil and 
vinegar are not more antagonistic than literature 
and the theatre as things now are managed over 
here.” 

“ Dr. Jounson,” says Dickens’s Household Nar- 
rative, “had two modes of treating booksellers. 


On a particular occasion he knocked one down | 


with one of his own folios. On another, he pro- 
claimed them, without stint, generous, liberal- 
minded men, and the true patrons of literature. 


But his ordinary and settled opinion may be said to | 


have lain between these two extremes, and to be 


nishes a fact or two of the Pulpit :—<'The great best expressed by what he said to his friend, Dr. 
bell of Notre Dame, the bourdon, which is among Wetherell: “I suppose, with all our scholastic 
the most renowned and prodigious in the history of , ignorance of mankind, we are still too knowing to | 


Church bells and belfries, tolled for the first time, expect that the booksellers will erect themselves | 


for pious rites, since the Revolution of February. into patrons, and buy and sel! under the influence 
At the same cathedral, on Sunday, the general of a distinguished zeal for the promotion of learn- | 
communion began at 7 o'clock in the morning, and ing.” 


lasted for nearly two hours; it was shared by a} 
vast concourse ; a former president of the Council 
of the Cabinet of Louis Philippe, was remarked by 
the side of a workman in blouse,—-both kneeling 
as communicants. Father Lacordaire delivered, in | 


“Is there any significance,” asks the London 
Leader, “ in the fact that Shakspeare’s first infant | 
gaze on the world and on Warwickshire happened | 
in the ‘sweet and showery’ spring month? We 
don’t know ; but it would be difficult inductively | 


the presenee of the Archbishop and Chapter, and | to make anything out on the point. Burns was 
of Prince Louis Napoleon and suite, a conference | born in January ; Milton in December ; Goethe 
or sermon which was deemed anomalous and ex- and Napoleon in August; Wellington in May ; 
traordinary. He asserted the contrary doctrine to Cromwell—a very different kind of person from | 
that of Massillon’s incomparatle effusion on the Shakspeare—almost on the same day in April as) 
small number of the elect. The bold monitor of Shakspeare ; in fact, all sorts of men have been 
Louis le Grand criced—* Relics of Israel, pass to born in all sorts of months. Yet a deep fellow | 








we descended the stone-covered hill, scarcely es- 
caping an upset in the numerous gullies, and at 
length, after a wearisome ride, reached the brick 
outhouses of the mansion, called ‘the quarters,’ 
now in a state of dilapidation which increases 
every year, and the interior of which looks repul- 
sive ; thence we passed into the main yard or lawn 
in the rear, and onward to the tomb, lying in a 
south-western direction from the house. Looking 
through the iron gates which bar the entrance to 
the space in which the sarcophagi of Washington 
and his wife are laid, we observed numerous wasps’ 


nests built in the angles of the ceiling and the 
_walls. A marble shaft has recently been erected 


to the memory of Judge Bushford Washington, 
and similar memorials of other branches of the 
family. We were politely received by Mrs. John 


| A. Washington in the venerable mansion, through 


the principal rooms of which this lady conducted 
us. The southern room contains the library of 
Washington. We were shown the books he was 
accustomed to read, in each of which was written 
the well known autograph, ‘G. Washington, so 
plain, straight, manly, and characteristic. A vo- 
lume of sermons, ancient and well worn, which 
had often been in the hand of his mother, exhibited 
the name of its owner, ‘Mary Washington, on 
the first page, written by her own hand, not in 
those extremely delicate letters now so often 
used by the female sex, but in a large, bold hand. 
The library wall is decorated with a tine, though 
time-worn portait of his brother Lawrence, an 
officer in the British army, of noble person and 
bearing. Another decoration is the bust of Wash- 
ington, in plaster, by Houdon, an original, and of 
course exact ; from which, not long since, Mills, 
the statuary, executed a copy in brass,—a perfect 
transcript, though taken almost to the ruin of the 
bust, it being sadly disfigured in the operation. If, 
however, the American citizen wishes to obtain an 
absolutely correct idea of the face of Washington 


the right ; O God, where are your elect, and what might make something of the subject ; and we ad- | even to its minutest features, so far as brass can 


remains for your inheritance?’ Lacordaire—afier vise some deep fellow to do so.” 
arguing from the Divine attributes and the quali- | A correspondent in Egypt of the London Athe- | 
ties and lives of the people or the great plurality, n@um says of the progress of destruction to the 
that salvation would be general,—exclaimed— | antiquities going on in that country :—*“ Although 
‘O! Satan, where are thy elect, and what re- | Ido not share in the superstitious enthusiasm of 
mains for thy inheritance!’ President Napoleon | some, I could not but be moved by seeing what 
left six hundred franes for the poor box.” _ havoc is in progress every where, from the pyramids | 
Dickens’s Household Narrative taking leave of | to the cataracts. It would be impossible to pvint | 
Mr. Macready, remarks, “ does any one suppose | out every place where the work of Vandalism is | 
that that civilizing influence passed wholly away going on ; but I will just mention one or two in- | 
with Mr. Macready’s departure from Drury Lane, stances, in order to hint to the curious that they | 
who has since visited Mr. Phelps’s well conducted must come in time to these regions, or they will | 
theatre, and seen the quiet, intelligent, apprehensive find little more than traditions of all the minor cu- 
enjoyment of its crowded pit of young men, | riosities, and the great ones much ill-treated. The 
tradesmen, artisans and their wives, not a few of | northern pyramid of Dashour is now in progress of 
them comparing their printed copy of the Shak- | being converted into a quarry, in order to build 
spearian play with the correct and intelligent per- | some new palace or villa in the neighborhood,— 
formance in course of presentation before them. | the tombs of Sakkara are used for the same pur- 
As time moves on it may even come to be dis- | pose,—the mounds of Abydus are ransacked for 
covered that a well conducted theatre, set apart for | building materials,—the ‘Temple of Erment is go- 
the presentation of the masterpieces of English ing for the same purpose,—and two temples have 
dramatic genius, might prove a help to popular in- within the last six years been knocked down, and 
struction of the most important kind.” ' the materials removed from near Sheikh Fadl, en- 
“In this country,” says the Sunday Courier, tirely without the knowledge of travellers :—to 
“ the theatrical profession ignores the literati, and whom, indeed, they have remained utterly un- 
the literari ignores the theatre. They manifest no known until now that they no longer exist. I 
more sympathy for each than the Old Scratch, as went to Skhmim to look at the great block of stone 
he is called by the pious, is supposed to have for copied by Wilkinson, and supposed to be restored 
holy water. At the Dramatic Fund Dinner the by Letronne. I found that the first line was almost 
other night at the Astor House, there wasno more entirely gone. They are breaking up the block to 
allusion to American poets, novelists, artists, make lime. Enough, however, remains to show 
writers, or dramatists than if there were no such that some at least of M. Letronne’s suggestions 
creatures in existence. Instead of inviting some are not correct. Heintroduces words where there 
distinguished American author or actor to preside never have been any,—as on the slightest examina- 
at the festival, the managers invited a Wall street tion is evident. It is worth remarking, also, that 
broker, who may be a very good fellow at ‘the the inscription had previously been copied by 
board, but we believe has never distinguished him- Pococke, who cautiously makes several very sensi- 
self in act or letter. A very different state of ble and reasonable restorations,—adopted without 
things appears to exist on the other side of the At- acknowledgment by the French savant.” 
lantic where the drama, painting, and literature go A correspondent, at Alexandria, Va., of. the 
hand in hand together, and seem to agree remark- Journal of Commerce, writing the present month, 
ably well. There is Sir Lytton Bulwer who has thus notices various objects of interest at Mount 
just written a piay for the benefit of authors, Vernon :—* In about two hows from Alexandria 
actors, and artists, and the characters in it are to we reached the porter’s lodge at the outer gate, or 





be sustained by the following distinguished au- rather its ruins—for there is now no gate there— 


| convey them, he can be gratified by visiting the 


library room of Congress, where it is placed, and 
where are the portraits of all the Presidents. * * * 
In the entry still hangs the dismal old key of the 
Bastile, that infamously celebrated engine of 
despotism, and near it a picture of the process of 
tearing it down. The North room is spacious, 
and here the dining company were usually enter- 
tained. The work around the fireplace is curiously 
wrought into bas-relief figures, and on the mantel 
stand two Chinese vases, placed there by the hand 
of Washington. All these things brought forcibly 
to mind the deceased occupant of the mansion, 
and as forcibly the tendency of the mind to asso- 
ciate the material with the moral, the power of the 
imagination to invest the visible and tangible with 
the invisible and mysterious.” 


VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 








THE CARDINAL'S CURSE, 
(From the Ingoldsby Legends. } 
Tue Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
And called for his candle, his bell, and his book. 
In holy anger and pious grief 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head ; 
He cursed him in sleeping,—that every night 
He should dream of the Devil, and wake in a 
fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drink- 
ing ; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
He cursed him living, he cursed him dying ! 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But, what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 


Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 
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MAY. 


A tovety morn, so still, so very still, 

It hardly seems a growing day of Spring, 

Though all the odorous buds are blossoming, 

And the smal! matin birds were glad and shrill 

Some hours ago ; but now the woodland rill 

Murmurs along, the only vocal thing, 

Save when the wee wren flits with stealthy wing, 

And cons by fits and bits her evening trill. 

Lovers might sit on such a morn as this 

An hour together, looking at the sky ; 

Nor dare to break the silence with a kiss, 

Long listening for the signal of a sigh ; 

And the sweet Nun, diffused in voiceless prayer, 

Feel her own soul through all the brooding air. 
Hartiey Co.erines. 


Curran’s ConTemrporartes :—Curran’s contem- 
poraries were rare fellows at a speech, a duel, or a 
bottle. Curran himself fought several duels ; and 
one of his rivals—the brutal ‘Toler—actually fought 
his way to the chief seat on the bench of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Ireland, to a peerage, and to 
an enormous fortune. He was the bully of the 
government ; and he was rewarded for his ready 
pistol in this manner. A curse, however, would 
seem to hang over his descendants. His eldest son 
(the late Lord Norbury) was shot at the door of 
his own house ; and a member of his family was 
cruelly and unjustly pointed at by Mr. O’Connell in 
connexion with this crime. It was clearly proved, 
however, that he was in England at the time; the 
fact transpiring in a trial for the maintenance of an 
illegitimate child, in which he was sued by a fe- 
male servant. Lord Plunkett was likewise a con- 
temporary of Curran, and much distinguished as a 
rising barrister. The lapse of ages, however, will 
never be able to efface from the public mind the 
idea that Plunkett volunteered to prosecute Robert 
Emmet, albeit a friend of the prisoner's family ; 
and though this celebrated man has denied the fact 
of ‘ volunteering’ upon his oath, still he admits 
that he made such an address to the jury as the 
circumstances of the times required—in other 
words, an address to obtain the youthful enthusi- 
ast’s conviction. And he was successful. The 
main facts, however, viz. that he was a friend of 
Emmet'’s family, and that his was the tongue which 
demanded the forfeit of Emmet’s life, Have never 
yet been questioned—they are unquestionable. 
Another important fact is equally unquestionable— 
namely, that Emmet only carried out into action 
the proposition of Plunkett himself, when, in the 
‘debates on the Union that took place three years 
before, that great orator said, “ I will resist it to 
the last gasp of my existence, and with the last 
drop of my blood ; and when I feel the hour of my 
dissolution approaching, I will, like the father of 
Hannibal, take my children to the altar and swear 
them to eternal hostility against the invaders of 
their country’s freedom.” As Mr. Phillips truly 
remarks of Plunkett, “ The only two of his sous 


that ever touched the altar, was, one of them, 4! to the studio of a well known painter, whom he 


| found engaged on a representation of Jacob's 
| Dream. After minutely examining the work, he 
| wrote the following verse on the back of a little 

sketch, which is still preserved in the painter's 
| family :-— 


bishop.” But patriotism is rarely lasting in a law- 
yer—it lives just long enough to “ feather his nest,” 
and then it dies. “Can anything good come out 
of Nazareth?” Apropos of Emmet, his last oceu- 
pation—he was condemned to death in the early 
morning, and executed in the afternoon of the same 
day—was plaiting a tress of Sarah Curran's hair, 
which,when he was cut down from the rude gallows 
on which the authorities bung him, was found in his 
bosom, next to his heart. It is of this lady, whom 
her father literally turned out of doors when Em- 
met was arrested, that Thomas Moore wrote his 
beautiful song— 


“ She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps,” 


and that Washington Irving narrated the most 
touching tale in his Sketch Book. 
Emmet was to write to her father and explain the 
history of his love for his daughter in such a man- 
ner as to burden himself with all the blame, and 
to leave her free from the obloguy. Verily, the 
poet has, with no more than justice, designated him 
“a young hero.” There is hope for the country 


which perennially produces such a crop of human 





The last act of 
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virtue among her youth. It may be added, in 
passing from this subject, that Mr. Phillips has not 
succeeded in the detergent process as applied to 
the connexion of Mr. Plunkett with the conviction 
of Emmet, notwithstanding all his good nature and 
all his native blarney.—London Observer. Notice 
of Phillips's Curran. 


Tenrerven Streerie.—Most of our readers 
have heard of the story related by Sir Thomas 
More, of the old man who ascribed the washing 
up of the Goodwin Sands to the building of Ten- 
terden Steeple, because, before that steeple was 
erected, the sands were not there. This has usually 
been quoted and referred to as a ludicrous non- 
sequitur, and is used very effectively by old Bishop 
Latimer, to illustrate and ridicule the religious con- 
servatism of his generation. 

A correspondent of the London Atheneum sug- 
gests another tradition as probably involving the 
true moral of the proverb, which treats the matter 
as by no means a case of non-seguitur. He sug- 
gests that “ the funds left for the repair of the em- 
bankment, to keep out the sea from the land, were 
diverted from that purpose to build Tenterden 
Steeple, and then the sea broke in and caused the 
Goodwin Sands.”—Evening Post. 


The following Latin lines, written on the walls 
of Bologna, in Italy, with the translation annex- 
ed, appear in the American Whig Review for this 
month :— 





Si tibi pulchra domus, si splendida mensa ; quid inde ? 
Si species auri, argenti quoque massa; quid inde? 
Si tibi sponsa decens, si sit genervsa ; quid inde ? 
Si tibi sunt nati, si predia magna ; quid inde? 
Si fueris pulcher, fortis. divesve ; quid inde? 
Si doceas alios, in qualibet arte ; quid jnde? 
Si longus servorum, inserviat ordo ; quid inde ? 
Si faveat mundus, si pera cuncta ; quid inde ? 
Si prior, aut abb»s, si dux, si papa ; quid inde ? 
Si felix annos regnes per mille ; quid inde 7 


Si rota fortune te toliit ad astra ; quid inde? 
Tam cito, tamque cito fagiunt hac, ut nihil inde: 

Sola manet virtus, nos glorificsbimur inde. 

Ergo Deo pare, bene nam tibi provenit inde. 


TRANSLATION, 
What, if the stateliest buildings were thine own 1? 
What if the choicest fruits thy table crown 1? 
If thou hast heaps on heaps of gold in store, 
And exch succeeding yeur >till adding more 7 
What if thou hadst the fairest. kindest wife, 
To be the sweet companion of thy life 7 
If thou art blessed with sons, a large estate, 
And all around magpificent and great ; 
What if thon'rt comely, valiant, rich, and strong, 
And teachest others in each art, each tougue ; 
If thou hast numerous servants at command, 
All things in store and ready tw thy hand: 
If thou wert king, commander of a nation, 
Full thousand happy years, without vexation ; 
If fortune raised thee to the highest strain 
Of grandeur, wealth, and dignity—what then 7 
Boon, very soon, all ends and comes to naught; 
Virtue alone ‘s the grentest glory songht 
Obey th’ Almighty's will: from hence arise 
All happiness within ; in this all glory lies. 


Aw Unpvusuisuen Verse or Burns.—A Scotch 


paper, the Glasgow Citizen, says that when Burns 
was in Edinburgh, he was introduced by a friend 


Dear . Tl gie ye some advice 
You'll tk it no uncivil : 

You shouldna paint at angels mair, 
By try and paint the d—t. 


To 





int an angel's kittle wark, 
i auld Nick there's less danger ; 
You'll easy draw a weel kent face, 
Bat no sae weel a stranger. 


1 HAVE WRITTEN MY NAME ON WATER. 
THK PROPOSED INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF JOHN KEATS 


Anp if thou hast, where could’st thou write it 


better 
Than in the feeder of all lives that live ? 
The tide, the stream, will bear away the letter, 
And all that formal is and fugitive ; 
Still shall thy Genius be a vital power, 
Feeding the root of many a beauteous flower.— 
Hartizy Coveripee. 





[May 24. 
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[From “ Poems of Early Years.” by a Wrangler of Trinity 
ye Cambridge, just published by Pickering. Lon- 


PUPIL AND TUTOR. 
* Was aber ist deine Pflicht—die Forderung des Tages.” 


Gortue. 
P. Wuar shall I do lest life in silence pass ? 
y And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue ? 


Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar ; 

Worth is the ocean ; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be for ever known? 
Thy duty ever. 
This did full many who yet sleep unknown. 
Oh! never, never. 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain un- 
known 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is 
blown: 
Divine their lot! 


. What shall I do to have eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which the day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled ; 

While he who ever acts as Conscience cries, 
Shall live though dead. 


COLUMBUS. 
* Der Starke ist am machtigsten allein.”—Scuituer. 


He stood upon the deck by night alone, 
And heard th’ uproarious waste of ocean moan 
Beneath the gusty darkness round him thrown. 


yy 


The soughing winds amid his hair took way, 
And damp his beard and brows with briny spray, 
Yet steadfastly he watched the west alway : 


Until at length he said, It is a light ; 
It must be, and on shore ; so low, so bright, 
So steady! God be praised !—ho! land in sight ! 


And soon throughout the crew from man to man 
In startling shouts the rapturous tidings ran ; 
And wild for joy were they that light to sean. 


No words can paint their triumph: yet I ween 
Had night not veiled his visage, they had seen 
A bitter smile disturb his even mien. 


The self-same tongues that but few hours ago 
Had counselled straight return, and sought to show 
The folly of his scheme, their certain woe ; 


Vain upstarts, who had jeered, aye menaced him, 

And faint hearts with desponding looks and dim— 

All mixed their rash breath with his soul’s deep 
hymn, 


Exulting boastfully, that they had shared 
Success, which ne’er had been had he not dared 
Despise them, and hope on when they despaired. 


Within themselves the Great must ever seek 

Both impulse and reward: all else is weak 

To what their own calm soul and conscience 
speak. 


And thou—would’st thou Columbus-like aspire 

To walk new worlds of thought, and high and 
higher 

Exalt thy fallen soul on wings of fire— 

On God and self do thou rely aright ! 

And throagh the day His cloud shall cheer thy 
sight, 

And His fire-pillar guide thy steps by night.” 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


D. Aprteton & Co. will publish immediately :— 
Mary Howitt’s New Work, “ The Heir of West- 
Wayland ;” Louis’s School Days, or Stories for 
Boys, by E. J. May ; Some Passages in the Life 





of Margaret Maitland, of Sunnyside ; Pictures of 
Sweden by Hans Andersen. 
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Messrs. Linpsay & Buaxiston, Philadelphia, 
will publish soon,“ Mason's Philosophy of Living,” 
from the second London edition. Also,“ Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary,” a new and revised edition, 
in which all the words are arrenged according to 
their terminations, and answering at the same time 
the purpose of a prcnouncing and explanatory dic- 
tionary of the English language. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
jssued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co; Phillips, Sampson & Co. ; & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co, &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the h in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. ‘The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana * up,” brings to his notice Many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the ‘T'rade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
‘Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


Oate’s Sterling Exchange Tables. 
D. APPLETON & C0., 


200 Broapway, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


TABLES OF STERLING EXCHANGE; 


in which are shown the value of a Sterling Bill in Fede- 
ral Money, for any amount trom £1 to £10,000, at every 
rate of premium: from one eighth per ceut to twelve and 
a half perct byeighths. Also, how to invest any amount 
of Federal Money, from $1 to $10,000, in a Sterling Bill at 
the same rates of premium. Each operation being accom- 
plished by the addition of twosums only, both of which 
are taken from the same table, They also show the value 
of the fractional paris of the Pound Sterling and the Dol- 
lar, at a single glance, by Georew Oates, author of “ Six 
- a per Cent. Interest T'ables,” &c, &c. 8vo. 
ice $3. 














OPINIONS OF EMINENT MERCHANTS AND BANKERS. 


New York, February, 1851. 
We, the undersigned, having been requested by Mr. Uate, 
to exumine the specimen tables of his work on Sterling and 
Federal Exchange, have much pleasure in stating that, in 
our opinion. he will reuder an important service to the mer- 
cantile world by publishing these Tables, which, for sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness, are unequalled, and which, 
we believe, cannot well he surpassed. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
AUGUSTUS BELMONT. 
W. PICKERSGILL & CO. 
JOHN JACOB PALMER (Pres. Merchants* Bank). 
0. J. CAMMANN (Cashier Merchants’ Bank). 
R. i ERS (Cashier Bank of the State of New 
ork). 
RICHARD PELL. 
JOSEPH WALKER (President Mercantile Mutual In- 
surance Company). 
P. R. KEARN BY (Secretary of the New York Life 
Instrance Trust Company). 
GEORGE 8. COE (Cashier of the Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Company). 
CORNING & CO. 
GOODHUE & CO, 
ROBERT KERMIT. 
JOSEPH FOWLER. 
J. J. PEN 'Z (Accountant New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Compyny). 
WM. T. MUNNS (Discount Clerk Mechanics’ Bank). 
H. WOODRUFF (Discount Cierk State Bank). 
FREDERICK DEPEYSTER. 
SANDERSON, BROTHERS & CO, 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO. ‘ 
NAYLOR & CO, my24 It 
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Half Square (nine lines), . ° $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), . 1 00 
Thirty lines, . ° é : 1 50 
Half Column, ° ° é 2 275 
One Column, ‘ . 4 , 5 00 
One Page, ; “ : 12 50 
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New and Popular Books. 
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W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants. Peddlers, Clergymen, Colportenrs, Agents, 
Cinbs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
wee in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good order, free of charge, and the money puid will be 
refunded. 





Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 
“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


a more trustworthy guide than the present volame.”— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In ‘Two Parts. 

With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Seott, Mason, 
and others. The best [2mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 


Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘Iwo Parts. 
Part I —** Come to Prayer.” 
Part ti.—* Home Made Happy." 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp, with Hiaminated Title and Steel 
Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. 


CHINA AND TIE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Ch:racter and Manners of the Chinese, Llustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Hluminated Title, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs.L G Ape. 
Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 

© This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among which is « portraitof Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially to those who 
have never had the pleasure of seeing her."—Ontida He- 
rald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised. Corrected, and Enlarged. With 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. I2mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a cluim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good 

“© We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and tor Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGRF, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“ Countine Houses Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No, 140 Patten street, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File. ‘a patented article,” with the form 
of « book, the size of » cap sheet of paper, and thick enough, 
we shoala think, to file two hundred and fifty letters. By 
this plan, a week's letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
and are so arranged as to be referred to with the sume ense 
as a posted account on your ledger. The price is only $1.” 
—Albany State Register. 


Now Ready. 


LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 
Second edition. 374 cents. 





my3 cow ly 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 367, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Lord Holland's Foreign Reminiscences, Quarterly 
Revirw. 

2. Original Letter of William Pinckney, Literary 
World. 

3. Madame de Genlis and Madame de Stat|, Chambers's 
Journal 

4. The Peace Apostle, Do. 

5. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune, Chapters 
XXIX —XXXI.. Dublin University Magazine. 

6. Things talked of in London, Chambers’s Journal. 

7. “ L sweeps the Crossing.” Doe. 

8. Precious Cargoes in England, Hampshire Adv. 

9. A 'Twelvemonth in Catcutta, Chambers’s Journal. 

10. Jamaica in 1850, Examiner. 

11. Abd el- Kader and Lord Londonderry, Spectator. 

12. Writings that are Revolutionizing Europe, Washing- 
ton Republic. 
12 Remonstrances against Romish Corruptions in the 
Church, Examiner. 
14. Cheap Postage in 1830, Literary Portfolio. 


Snort Articies: Rise and Fall of Lake Erie; Eggs of 
the Epiornis. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. my24 





Now Ready, forming Vol. IX. of 


THE LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS, 


NICHOL (Pror. or Astronomy, GLAscow).— 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS Li- 
brary Edition. 8vo. with 23 Steel Plates and Woodcuts. 
$3 50. 
By the same author, 
In crown 8vo. with Plates »nd numerous Illustrations, 
Price $1 75. 
THE PLANETARY SYSTEM: its Order and 


Physical Structure. 





Lately was published, in &vo. with Atias of 28 Plates, 4to. 
Price, plain, $6 00; colored, $10 00, 
THE ANATOMY OF THE EXTERNAL 
FORMS OF MAN, for Artists. By J. Pau, M.D. Edit- 
ed, with Additions, by Robert Knox, M.D. 





The Third Edition, with 50 colored and 5 plain Plates, and 
97 Wood Engravings, royal 8vo.. $9 00. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN: com- 
prising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physi- 
cal and Moral Agencies on the Different Tribes of the 
Human Family. By J.C. Prichard, M.D., F.R.S. 


By the same author, 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 
Edition. Folio, colored, in boards, $6 00. 


Second 





REICHENBACH’S PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCHES on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 
Electricit:, and Heat, in their Kelations to Vital Forces. 
With Critical Notes by John Ashburner, M.b. 8vo., in 
cloth boards. 

The original English edition, handsumely printed and 

iMustrated, reduced to $1 50. 





HiSTORICAL SKETCH OF LOGIC, from 
the Earliest Times to thé Present Day. . By Robert 
Rinkey. Professor of Logic, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
8vo. cloth boards, $3. 





RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; with 
Iilustrations of Chemistry of Daily Life. By D. B. Reid, 
MD. 4th edition, with 130 Woodcuts. Cloth, 12mo. 75 
cents. 





KAEMTZ—COMPLETE COURSE OF 
METEOROLOGY. With Plates. 12ino. $3. 





GRAHAM.—ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
Second edition, 8vo. Vol. L., $5. 





ALSO 


Just received per “ Herrmann,” a collection of 


RORET’S MANUALS, 


Including all branches of Arts. Sciences. and Trades; A 
onfieutian of CHAKPEFTIER’S FRENCH CLASSICS ; 
together with many New Works on Machinery, Ar-hit»c- 
ture; and also many moderna works in the “ Belles- 





er H. BAILLIERE, 
200 BROADWAY 
my2p if (nearly opposite the Irving House). 
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” has been s ly gaining in ppaiic favor. Its present editors and proprie 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 
A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Ari, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres News 
original comments upon and abstracts o: 


r for every one who would _ pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 
ew Books, articles upon topics of the da 


, &e., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c, 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American nate Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


Foreign Journals. 
REVI 


EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


at home and abroad. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four 


es, 4to., making 


two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Dottars per annum, payable in advance. 
*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 


3" All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
157 Broapway, New Yor. 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Ezaminer for March, 1850.} 
We have read or looked thoroughly wp art | number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recugn in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 

favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

e can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

Pm the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night be the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work ; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or DR NER OT. Gree one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by eran § taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguis the paper since 


it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor this paper preserve a cathulic temper only by usinga mealy- 


mouthed indiscriminateness of ju nt. It knows howto be severe, and spares not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is just such a week! 
paper as no general student or inan of taste can to be without. It does t 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


From the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publis is a good one, and they are undoabtedly prosecuting it 
with determined —, It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themseives i nt of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”’ to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the pega is, we do not hesitate to say, the must complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet ; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ World.” 

[| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.} 
World has passed through the most trying period of its existence, and 
tors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, are wel) known in the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
© say that no men are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 


The Li 








THE PRESS. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
A journal that ought to be in the hands of every fimily tha 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


(From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1§5u_ 

The Literary World, a journsl of American and foreiga literature, edited by the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every family that 
can afford the gratification, No other paper occupies its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sucrifice to necessity. The young min whe wishes to keep his mind 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, »nd has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. - 


Rp mey the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The-very best piper of the kind published in this country. 


Bh the Boston Watchman and R:flector ; 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fiir view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature. science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a muniy, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


vould keep itself 


po sage the Boston ee) 
It is eminently a journal for the times, making record of every incident within it. 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


[From the Gloucester Telegraph} 
If you care to keep continually informed of what is going on in the great world o 


Literature, Art, Music, and the ma, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.) 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives a more vivid, 
moving —- of the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 


[From the New York Courier } 


“Tt is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.” sa 


Sey the Louisville Journal.) 
“Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the Picayune.) 
“This excellent literary weekly hus attained a wide-spread populanty.” 
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TICKNOR, REE 


BOSTON, 
Will Publish: 


OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


POET LAUREATE, D.U.L. 


MEMOIRS 


BY 


CHRISTOPHER WO 


Canon of Westminster. 


In 2 vols. 


Epitep sy PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 


D & FIELDS, 


RDSWORTH, D.D., 


16mo. 
myl7 








A. 8. BARNES & CO0.’S 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M ) on Roads and Railroads. 
1 vol. 8vo, 4th Edition, $1 Su. 

“ A complete manual for the plank and railroad 

lider.” 
ee field (Edward D.) on American Education. 

}2mo., $1 25. 

“A work of great practical value to every intelligent 
American.” 

PAGE'S (David) Theory and Practice of Teaching. 1 
vol. I2meo., $1 25. 

“It is a grand book ; and I thank heaven that you have 
written it.”— Hon. Horece Mann, in a letter to the Author. 
COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, Incidents 

of a Cruise to California. 1 vol, 12mea,, 31 50. 

“ Every page is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 

and beautitul aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 


1 vol. 


date 

COLTON'S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12ino., $1 50. 

MANSFIELD'S (Edward D) History of the Mexican 
War. 1 vol. 12mo. ith maps and engravings, 


1 25. 
“ The most authentic work published in this country.” 
MANSFIELD'S (Edward D.) Life of Ger. Winfield Scott. 
} vol. 22moe, With illustrations, $1 25. 
“The reading of this book warms the blood like wine.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) atid in Ameri- 
ca. 1 vol. vo. (2 vols. in one), $2 50. 
“No writer, before or since, has made so profound an 
analysis of our Institutions as De Tocqueville.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE ac Ahene De) Awerican [astitutions. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1 
r “The profound lasight of our democratic institutions 
which this essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 


minds.” 

LADY WILLOUGHBY : Diary ofa ar roe Wife, and 
Mother in the Sixteenth Centu 63 cents. 

“ A most remarkable work, whic we read some time 
ago in the original English shape, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND apm taitaatad by 

Rn and Metia Fuller. $1 50 
s, fit to sparkle in the most regal tiara that 
Ieee Lens ae as yet won in any part of the Awerican conti- 


DR.  CHEEVER'S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
12mo., 75 cents. 
“ A selection of hymns, with tunes, appropriately de- 
signed for social and family hor vm 
men tg He 4 (Prof. W. "c). ‘Natural Philosophy 
ol. Ist, 
“ A College Text-Book on Mechanics” 
FULTON & ‘© EASTM AN'S Book Keeping, by single and 
double entry. New Edition, 75 cents. 
WRIGHT'S (A. D.) Analytical Orthography. 25 cents. 
NUTHEND’S (Charles) Dictation Exercises. 20 cents. 
COLTON'S A ag Walter) Ship and Shore. | volame 


I2ino , 
MARTIN pot H.) Orthoepist. 38 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Render. 5 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 


In Press. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Sie & wand and Lee. 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Ist, 9d, and 3d Readers. 
my%4 tf 1 John street, New Vork. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broadway, 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


ESSAYS, 


WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS. 
my%2t From the fourth London edition. 


1 volume 








Books in Press. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


252 BROADWAY, 


Have in press. 


PROMETHEUS BOUND, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By Mrs. E. BARRETT BROWNING. 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 


A New Volume of Poems by Mrs. Brownina. 


THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
By ELIZA METEYARD 
(Silverpen). 


MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
Edited by Madame DE CHATELAINE. 


PETER THE WHALER; 
His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN 
HISTORY. 
By a Mother, author of “ Always Happy,” &c. 


TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
By the same Author. A New Edition. 


THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
SLOVENLY KATE. 


From the German. To match “Silovenly Peter.” 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE HOFLAND LIBRARY. 





A complete Series of Mrs; Hofland's Stories for Young 
my it Persons. 
Just Published. 
NEWMAN’S 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A DICTIONARY OF 
SACRED QUOTATIONS; 
Or, Scripture Themes and Thoughts 


As Paraphrased by the Poets. 
Selected and Arranged 
By REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
“Therefore, with joy shall ye draw water out of the 












wells of Saivation.””"—Isaiah xii. 3. 


In one volume 12mo. 


Also, the Tenth Edition of 
WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS; 


Consisting of Elegant Extracts upon every subject, select- 


ed and arranged under appropriate heads. 
One volume 12mo. 





DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 
2 vols., bound to match. 
Votome 1. SACRED. 
” 2. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CHOICE 


SELECTION OF PROSE QUOTATIONS ; 


Or, Treasured Thoughts from Favorite Authors. . 
By CAROLINE MAY, 
Author of the American Female Poets, &c., &c. 





WALKER ON INTERMARRIAGE; 


Or, the mode in which, and the causes why Beauty, 
Health, and Intellect resuit from certain Unions, aud 
Deformity, Disease, und Insanity from others. 


With Eight Illustrative Engravings. 


A new Edition, one volume 12mvo. 


The Jesuits Unveiled ! 7 


AMERICANS 
WARNED OF JESUITISM; 
OR, THE JESUIT UNVEILED. , 

By JOHN CLAUDIUS PITRAT, 


A Member of the University of France, founder and ex- © 
Editor of the Journal “ La Presse du Peupie,” in Paris, 
and formerly a Romish Priest. 


at 








“Jesuitism is a monstrous machine of destruction, 
which—its spring being in Rome, its wheels everywhere— 
moves the worild.”’ 


The above work, making a volume of 300 pages 12mo., 
is now ready, bound in paper covers. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
XP" A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
Cunton [Iatt, New Yor. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 


BY DICKENS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


my 24 2 





FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, 
BY 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 














New York, March 10, 1851. 


mi5tf 





112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MABIRE’S GUIDE TO FRENCH CONVERSATION. Edited by G. Chouquet. 42c. 
LECONS ET MODELES DE LITTERATURE FRANCAIS, by M. Chapsal. 


by G. Chouquet, $1 13. 


LE SIEGE DE LA ROCHELLE, by Mme. De Genlis. A new French Reading 


Book. 


CHOUQUET'S FIRST LESSONS IN LEARNING FRENCH. For Young Children, 


4c. 


VALUABLE 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


411 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Edited G. Ch mquet, 48c. 


and Enlarged, $1 25. 








MRS. BARBAULD’S LESSONS FOR CHILDREN, IN FRENCH. Translated by 
CEUVRES CHOISIES DE JEAN RACINE, 56c. 

CEUVRES CHOISIES DE MOLIERE, Séc. 

MEADOWS 8 FRENCH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. New Edition, Revised 


MANESCA‘'S ORAL SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH, $3 00. 


R. L. & S. are constantly receiving French Books from Paris, and can supply the Trade 


my24 


on liberal terms. 





Kaltschmidt’s Latin Dictionary, now 
Complete. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish This Day, 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. 


BY DR. J. H. KALTSCHMIDT. 
In Two Parts, 
LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN. 


Part 1.—LATIN-ENGLISH (just issued), one volume, 
royal lamo., of about 500 double-columned pages, strongly 
bound, I’rice 90 cents. 


Part 11.—ENGLISH LATIN (now ready), one volume, 
royal 18mo, of 300 double columued pages, strongly bound. 
Price 75 cents. 


Or the whole complete in one thick volume, price only 
i 25. 





The object of this work is to present a good Latin lexi- 
con, especially adapted to the use of Schools, affording in 
a convenient form, and at « very low price, all the assist- 
ance needed by those who do not design to pass through 
the highest collegiate courses. Such « volume has been 
much wanted, as heretofure the sehoulboy hge only hod a 
choice between dictionaies founded on principles of criti- 
cism now antiquated, and large volumes whose mass of 
learning, though highly uceful to the advanced student. 
serves only to bewilder and confuse the younger scholar. 

The authors of this work have therefore endeavored, 
while compiling a complete voces bulury of elvssical Latini- 
ty, to present it in the simplest form, with clear, short 
definitions, and illustrative pissages, sparingly introduced 
While thas divesting it of «ll superfluous learning, they 
have, however, been c1reful to preserve the etymol gies of 
words tracing them not only to their Latin and Greek 
roots, but also to those of the cognate branches of the 
Indo-Germmnic dintects. The aim of the publishers has 
been to second these effuris by printing the work in a 
sinell, clear type, and in «a form which enables them to 
present a complete Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary within the compass of a single reyal 18mo. volume 
of about 800 double-cotumned pages, furnished at the ex- 
tremely low price of $1 25, thus placing within the reach of 
the poorest student the result of the most recent critical 
and philological investigations of the ablest scholars of 
Eurepe 

Although the first portion of this Dictionary has been 
published but a few months, it has commanded the ap- 
probation of a very large number of the most distinguished 
practical teachers in the country. 


XS Teachers desirous of examining this work, will be 
ee with copies on application to the Publishers, 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WoO), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly. and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to iS ane te wt — him with thei: 
ary a , No. 15! Fulton street, 

jy2o New York. 








TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Will publish early in May, a new edition of 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 


In one vol. octavo. 
Illustrated with Two fine Steel Engravings, 


A Head of Wordsworth, and a View of 
Rydal Mount. 


This edition will contain all the Poems in the latest 
London editions, and some additional pieces from other 
suurces, and will be the most complete edition which has 
been publi>hed. my 10 3t 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 








Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactar- 
ers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 
OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are noT made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 
fis Aornt 











New Books in Preparation 


A. HART (cate Carey anp Harr), 
126 CuestNuT sTREET, PaILADELPaiA. 


*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I, THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF PACTS for 
1851. by Jno. Timbs. In one vol. 18mo , cloth. 

IL. THE PRACTICAL DYER'’S GUIDE. comprising 
800 eee and which treats of every descrip- 


tion of oe 
lt. THE A ERICAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder's Assistant, by the tate Robert 
ee Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Iv. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel, Ryo. 

V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, wuthor of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” Hd vols 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josey vhine ine). 

Vi. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 
Miss Leslie 

. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 

Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette 

VIIL THE LADIES' HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 

vols, post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

1X. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 

Book for Machinists, Wagon Makers, Hardware 

Manufxcturers, &c., &c., by Overman, 

author of “ Manufactnre of tron.” IT vol 18mo. 

X. THE WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man's, by J J. Hooper. Exq., 
author J * mann of Simor Suggs,” with 


Origin»! 
XL. MACAULAY'S “MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 


). 
‘ Perrys DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 
. STUART'S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
ture, with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vois. 


&vo. 
: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of ** Linda,” 
XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols I2mo., cloth gilt 
XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vo's. in one. 
XVI. = BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
von atthe Exst. A Novel. in one volume. 
XVIIL. A NEW VOLUME OF oe by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones’s Cou 
XIX. THOMAS’S Bap OF | MEDICINE, from 
the new Englixh Editiv 
XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 
&e., &c., &e. m?22 


GOHNW. NW.ORR) 


Eaigravers Woon 


The Subscriber respectfully informe the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place,75 Nassau Sraeer, 
where, with his long expenence and su advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, toa sepaties yl style, with the utmost dispaich, and 





on ren: terms. His facilities for @oing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 
J. W. ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 
THE RANGERS; 








OR, THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. ‘Thompson's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


y that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
<a roe os from a perception of aes widen will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence." —Humboldt's Cosmos. 





One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 
From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 


AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION. 
By G. COPWAY, or Kan-Ge-ca-Gan-Bowsn, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK : 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
si MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 
Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 
Quartetts, ec. 
SELECTED FROM DISTING UISHED AUTHORS. 
Br DAVID PAINE. 





aa tr:, 
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Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE 


KING ARTHUR, 


Br SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Br., 
Author of the New Timon. 





IN PRESS. 








BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE OF SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 


By his Son. 
DE QUINCEY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SIK KOGEX DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By Bayard ‘laylor. 
THE SOLATARY. By the Author of Picciola. 
THE NOONING. By James Rus<ell Lowell. 


a y James Russell Lowell. 

“The author is right, we think, in believing this to be} MEMOIRS OF THE BUCKMINSTERS. By Mrs. Lee 
the least perishable monument of his genius. Notonlydo| New e:ition. 
we confidently mance it to be the most vigorous and | MOTHERWELL'S POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 
original poem that has ee ee amongst us; but,) MRS. BROWNING’S CASA GUILI WINDOWS. 
while feeling the uncertainty of all critical vaticinations,| SAXE'S POEMS. Third edition. 
Wwe regard it as not only worthy, but likely, to take its place | LEIGH HUNT’S COMPILETE POETICAL WORKS. 
among those fine though not fanltless performances which | 8. H. STODDARD’S POEMS. 
will hereafter represent the poetical literature of England}; NEW VOLUME OF STORIES AND LETTERS. By 
in the firet half of the nineteenth century. Grace Green wood. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. By Hawthorne. 


“He has conceived the bold design of constructing, out : 
of materials wondertully varied, a synmetricn) and gue aE SP LD SEPERSE. By Leed Cockburn 
has eae 
and 


ful ber poo = and ia the pore on produced, 
Vv imself to possess not only the genuine feeling 
me of the poet, but ston that whist be eee ont . JUVENILES. 
higher still, the deep thoughtfulness of the poetic artist.” | A NEW VOLUME. By Grace Greenwood. 
A NEW VOLUME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
TALES FROM CAT LAND. 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
Boston. 


**When Arthur was a King— ; 
Hearken, now, a marvellous thing.” 
Sin F. Mappen. 


In two volumes J2mo. full cloth. 





[From the Edinburgh Review.} 


New 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors To Grice, Evtiot & Co.), 
No. 14 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 


THE UNITED STATES; its Power and Progress. 
By Guillaume Tell Poussin, late Minister of the Republic 
of Frsnce to the United States. First American, from the 
third Paris edition. 

SCHOOLCRAPT’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON 
the Indian ‘Tribes of the United States. With beautiful 
and accurate Colored U!ustrations. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 
adapted to the Climate and Seasons of the United States. 
THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER’S ENCYCLO- 
pedia of Rural Affairs, by Cuthbert W Johnson. Aduapt- 
ed to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson. 

LONZ POWERS; or, THE REGULATORS. A Ro- 
mance of Kentucky, founded on facts. By James Weir, 
Esq. In 2 volumes, 

THE INITIAL; A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
Three volumes of the London edition complete in 1 vol. 
12mo. A new Novel equal to * Jane Eyre.” 


IN PRESS: 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


To be completed in 12 handsome 18mo0. volumes, 
bound in scarlet cloth, and exch work com- 
plete in itself: 


1. WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 
the Life Around us. 

2. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sunshine. 

3. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won. 

4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, *“* He Doeth All 
Things Well.” 

5. HOME SCENES. 

6. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The other volumes are in progress and will be issued at | 
anewrly day. This series will form a most instractive 
and interesting companion for the Fireside, and no family 
should be without a copy of “ Arthur's Library for the 
Household.” 





ALSO, 


MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, CIVIL 
ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 


CONTAINING 
The Principles of Mechanics Applied to 
Machinery of American Models, 


Steam-Engines, Water-Works, Navigation, Bridge-build- 
ing, &c., &c. 


By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of “The Manufacture of Iron,” and other Scien- 
tific Treatises. 
Illustrated by 150 Engravings In one large 12mo. volume. 


WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER’S AND 
TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, &c. 


This book will be found replete with information, not 
only to the traveller, but likewise to the man of business. 
In its preparation, an entirely new plan has teen adop:ed, 
which, we are convinced, needs only a trial to be fully ap- 
preciated. : 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing 
at a glance the distance. fare, and time occupied in travel- 
ling from the principal cities to the most important places 
in the Union ; so that the question frequently asked, with- 
out ootaining a satisfactory reply. is here answered in full. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, &c., to 
domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and also, by way of 
comparison, from New York and Liverpoul to the princi- 
pal ports beyond aod around Cape Horn, &c., as weil as 
via the Isthmusof Panama. Accompanied by a large and 
accurate Map of the United States, including a separate 
Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utsh Also, 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of 4be City and 
Harbor of Havana; and a Map of Niagara River and 
| Falls. 

{ 


- 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for conducting business in the House 
Representatives; the Senate of the United States; 
the Joint Rules of both Houses; a Synopsis of 

Jefferson’s Manual, and copious Indexes ; to- 
gether with a concise system of Rules of 
Order, based on the Regulations of 
the U. 8 gress. 


to economize time, secure uniformity and des- 
patch in conducting business in all secular meetings, 
and also in all retigious, political, and Legislative 
Assemblies. 
By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGS, LL.D. 
In one volame, 12mo. 

This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as 
decidedly the best work ofthe kind extant. Every young 
man in the country should have a copy of this book. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. my lO tf 
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NEW BOOKS 
Recently Published by 


J. 8. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, 
NEW YORK. 





I 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achetn 


Domestica. First Series—Insects of Spring. autifaliy 
Illustrated. {n one vol crown 8vo. 


IL. 


PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH- 
@s on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light. Crystallization, and Chemism. in their Relations 
to Vital Force. By Baron Charles Von Reichenbach. 
The complete work, from the German second edition, 
with the addition of a Prefsce and Critical Notes by John 
Ashburner, M.D. In one volume I2mo., cloth, with all 
the Illustrations Price, $1 25. 


iI. 
THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH; or, Se- 


crete of the Life toCome: revealed through Magnetism, 
wherein the Existence, the Form, and the (ecupation of 
the Soul after its separation from the Body are proved by 
many years’ Experiments, by menns of eight Ecstatic 
Somnambulists, who bad eighty Perceptions of thirty-six 
deceased persons of various conditions ; a Description of 
them, their Conversation, &c., with proofs of their exist- 
ence in the Spiritual World. By L. Alph. Cahagnet. In 
one volume /2uw. 


Iv. 
THEORY OF PNEUMATOLOGY, in Reply 


to the Question, What ought to be Believed or Disbe 

, lieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, aod Appari- 
tions, according to Natare. Reason, and Scripture ? By 
Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung Stilling. Translated from the 
German, with copious notes by Samuel Jackson. First 
Americun edition. Edited by Rev. Geo. Bush. In one 
volume !2mo. 


Vv. 


THE VOLCANO DIGGINGS: a Tale of 
California Law. By a Member ofthe Bar. = my17 3t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE AMERICAN MILLER & MILLWRIGHT’S 
COMPANION, 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. 


[ilustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, !2mo. 








THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Eliiptic, and Eccen- 
tric Tarning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions fur working them. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, & KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 
In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly full. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


THE DYER & COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 











MISS LESLIE'S COMPLETE COOKERY. 
RTIETH 


~ TIETH EDITION. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


ald PHILADELPHIA. 


J. H. RICHARDSON, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


IN THE 
First Style of the Art, 
Combined with Moderate Charges and Punctual Delivery. 


< 90 Fulton Street, New York. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 








[May 24. 
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The Authorship of “ The-Lorgnette”’ Avowed. 








JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE LORGNETTE. 
WITH TWELVE VERY SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
By IK MARVEL, Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
Complete in Two Volumes (uniform with Mr. Mitchell's works). Price $1 25 each. 


——— 
Recently Published, the Revised Edition of 


. FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 


Illustrated from Nature by the Author, 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of *' Field Sports,” &c. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Ample Supplement. 
One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth. Price $3. 

“ This is the third edition, revised and corrected, of a favorite work, and is brought out in the finest mechanical 
style. Itisenriched with a great number of admirable illastrations, and also with eighty pages of valuable supple- 
mentary matier. The authorof this book is well known as an enthusiastic sportsman, and all that he writes is spirit- 
ed and racy; and yet his descriptions »re always given with scientific completeness and accuracy. This production 
is not only adapted to the tastes of the American disciples of Isaxk Walton, but is a valuable contribution to the 
ichthyology of our country, which will be prized by men of science."—Courier and Enq. 

‘The first editions having met a rapid sale, the author was induced to revise and improve the work, and he now 
offers to the public a new edition, with additions, making the work nearly one fourth larger. The engravings are 
most excellent, and we deem it impossible to have a more complete work.""—Spirit of the Times. 

* The third edition of this splendid work is just issued by Stringer & Townsend, giving another proof of its well- 


deserved popularity with American sportsmen. Its externa! form is in the highest degree attractive, and worthy of 
the rich and varied contents of the volume."—N. Y. Tribune ighest deg . ay 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 BROADWAY. 


NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 


FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON. | 











Sketches of European Cities. 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,’ “ Aurelian,” &c., &c, &c. 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Seiences. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


Margaret: a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY;; or, the Governor's Family.” 


The Worcester Pulpit: 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. By Rev. ELAM SMALLEY, D.D. 


The True Remedy for Woman's. Wroags. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER, . 


Shakspeare. Nos, 36 and 37. 


Forming the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. When com it 
will aia Thirty-eight splendid Steel Engravings, executed in the highest CAEN ae Art. ii 





_ BP. 8. & Co. have recently Published. 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL. WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


THE BANKERS N-PLACE BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo, 50 cents in cloth ; 37} cents 
n paper. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 1 volume 8vo, 25 cents in paper; 50 cents in 
eleth. : ap 196t 





